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PREFACE 


Tasso’s name and the influence that his works have 
had on English and European literature will justify 
the appearance of this volume. 

The essay on renaissance pastoral drama and the 
list of English plays will, it is hoped, assist the readers 
to understand the rise of Italian pastoral drama and 
its relation to English Arcadian poetry. 

The prose translation has been added for the use 
of British students who are not acquainted with the 
Italian language, and to assist those who have not 
yet gained a complete knowledge of it. I am fully 
aware that it falls short of Tasso’s grace and beauties, 
but it should be remembered that while prose may 
claim to render fairly narrative verse, it is impossible 
to reproduce in that medium the lyrical strains of an 
inspired singer. 

I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to the works 
of Carducci and Rossi, and to the previous translators 
of Aminia, including Du Bois and Leigh Hunt. 


ERNESTO GRILLO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ITALIAN STUDIES, 
THE UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW. 
January, 1924. 
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RENAISSANCE 
PASTORAL DRAMA 


RENAISSANCE 
PASTORAL DRAMA 


ITALIAN pastoral drama was the last manifestation 
of ancient bucolic poetry, which had been revived 
during the Renaissance. From the idyll and the 
eclogue it borrowed pastoral manners, characters and 
scenes; from the classical drama it derived its form, 
the development of its action, and the tendency to 
ally the pathetic to the comic. This new mixed kind 
of drama, styled tragi-comedy or Favola Boschereccia, 
was regularly constructed and developed, though it 
did not claim to follow the rules of the Aristotelians. 
Originally played at the courts of Ferrara, Mantua, 
Florence and Urbino on gala occasions, such as tourna- 
ments, festivals and marriages, it was introduced into 
the theatres of royal palaces and princely mansions 
amidst the pomp and splendour of Renaissance art 
and life. 

Architecture, painting, sculpture, and all decorative 
arts vied with one another in adorning the scene, and 
the spectacle, says Carducci, was graced by large 
audiences of learned ladies, well versed in the art 
of Petrarchan poetry and Boccaccian romances; of 
courtiers skilful in the arts of war and diplomacy; of 
poets and scholars capable of displaying their ency-- 
clopedic learning and poetical ability in“universities 
and academies. A 

To all this artistic pomp the pastoral drama opposed 
the contrast of enchanting rural manners and the 
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peaceful contemplation of the freshness and simplicity 
of country life. The scene was very varied; it repre- 
sented mysterious woods with high and majestic trees 
through which the rays of the sun coloured the tops 
of far-away mountains rising in ever-changing aspect 
above the wide and serene horizon; green and shadowy 
meadows with grazing herds and groups of nymphs 
and swains engaged in pleasing converse; open 
country crossed by murmuring streams that sprang 
from the urns of Olympian deities; far-extending 
valleys edged by soft blue ranges of mountains and 
filled with luxuriant masses of dense forests, relieved 
here and there by the vivid green terraces of the 
rich rice-fields; cascades of lovely flowering creepers 
hanging in festoons from tree to tree and from rock 
to rock; deep ravines and foaming waterfalls above 
and below, dashing their spray into mist as they fall 
into the verdant abyss. 


Motive oF PastoRAL DRAMA 


We are on the banks of the Arno or of the river Po, 
yet the scene transports us to Greece or to Arcadia, 
the happy land of shepherds. The characters are men 
and women, young and old. Their garb and their 
manners are Grecian, and Grecian is the worship of the 
gods in whose honour they offer sacrifices and formulate 
prayers. These personages and their interlocutors 
are shepherds, hunters, ploughmen, ordinary labourers, 
sometimes even sailors, but they are always alike in 
their character and mode of life. They remain through- 
out the development of the action the descendants 
of Pan, of the sylvan god, or of the native river, and 
in the play are joined by semi-gods, satyrs and nymphs, 
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and by other beings of a superior kind. They have 
no other purpose than to move the soul of the spectator 
with mysterious sentiments and with tragic terror, 
or to portray the triumph of innocence and virtue 
so that the happy ending of the action may make 
amend for the agitations experienced in the course 
of the play. 

The ordinary motive of the pastoral comedy is love: 
“Of what use is life unless we love! Let us love, since 
human life has no truce with years and soon departs. 
Let us love, for the sun sinks down and rises again and 
our short light dies once for all unto us, and sleep 
brings on eternal night.” 

The crisis is almost always the same; those who at 
first, whether men or women, are insensible to the idea 
of love, yield in the end through divine or human 
intervention to the blandishments of the. sweet senti- 
ment and surrender to the wishes of their lovers. To 
lighten the monotony of the dialogue the poet intro- 
duces into the play exciting episodes dealing with the 
liberation of nymphs from monsters and satyrs or of 
shepherds from ferocious animals. 


THE SATYR 


The satyr, the dreaded pursuer of the nymphs, is 
an ever-present and necessary element in pastoral 
poetry. He represents primitive sensuality in contrast 
with the idealisation of love effected by music and 
poetry in pastoral life. From the typical satyr of the 
Italian pastorals descend those dauntless savages 
who disturb the conversation of the shepherds in 
Montemayor’s Diana, whose origin critics have hitherto 
been unable to trace. 
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The speeches of these personages neither possess 
the simplicity nor the rusticity so characteristic of the 
inhabitants of the woods. These swains and shepherds 
are too often very eloquent. Their graceful and elegant 
conversations rival too often the discourses of the 
learned and witty courtiers, humanists and poets, 
But we must not forget that in its youthful perfection 
the most interesting parts of the pastoral play were 
the allusions to the manners, ideas and achievements 
of the court in which the performance was given. 
Moreover, those nymphs and shepherds who appeared 
on the scene in the presence of an audience more refined 
and cultured than themselves are not to be considered 
as ordinary country people. They are the sons and 
descendants of Pan and of the sylvan gods, and there- 
fore of noble and ancient race. In these plays we find 
a strong primitive taste of nature, as if they had been 
written when gods, nymphs and sylvans had all the 
world to themselves. 


THE METRE 


The metre of the play is a mixture of hendecasyllabics 
and septenaries interlinked by the rhyme so that the 
longer line, with its sonority and majesty, throws into 
evidence the sweetness of the shorter, and this by its 
agility helps the former to roll on, with the result 
that a harmony midway between comedy and tragedy 
is gracefully sustained, raising and lowering the tone 
according to the interpretation of the sentiments and 
the needs of the action. 

The acts are generally five, preceded by a prologue 
and followed by an epilogue as a kind of peroration 
recited by one of the actors. At the end of each act 
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there is a chorus of nymphs, shepherds or hunters, who 
are present through the course of the action and cele- 
brate in their songs the morality or comment on the 
impressions derived from the play. 


Oricin or PASTORAL DRAMA 


Much has been written on the origin of these plays. 
Some critics have not hesitated to affirm that they 
derive from the classical pastoral drama and romance. 
But the only form of pastoral poetry possessed by 
the Greeks and the Latins was the idyll and the 
eclogue, and the earliest example of pastoral romance 
which we have knowledge of is Daphne and Chloe, a 
Greek composition of the third century belonging 
to the school of erotic romance, by an author known 
as Longus. The writer drew his main inspiration from 
Theocritus and portrayed the pastoral life of Sicily. 

In the sixteenth century this romance was trans- 
lated into several European languages, and though 
Renaissance writers must have been acquainted with 
it, there is no proof that it exercised an influence on 
their works, for they are not connected with it either 
in continuity of traditions or discipleship. Pastoral 
romance with prose and verse interspersed and pastoral 
dramatic poetry are entirely products of Italian 
Renaissance writers. 

Pastoral plays of the family of Amznta and the 
Pastor Fido were never imagined or attempted by the 
Greeks or the Romans. Of Cratinus we have only the 
title of one, and there is no trace of Arcadian poetry 
in the old Attic comedy. The same may be said of 
Menander. We have no reason to imagine that his 
works offered anything else than plots similar to the 
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other Greek comedies. The satirical play, like the 
Cyclops by Euripides, in which satyrs and Bacchus 
appeared singing, was a purely: mythological drama, 
and we do not know what kind of drama was the 
Daphnis or Lityerses by Sositheus, the tragic poet of 
the Alexandrinian Pleiad. Of it only a fragment 
of twenty-one lines is extant, in which the Sicilian 
shepherd in search of his love, Pimplea, is brought 
into connection with the Phrygian reaper, who slew 
all those who unsuccessfully competed with him in 
reaping corn. 

In the seventeenth century the writers of the counter- 
Reformation period saw the origin of the pastoral play 
in the Bible. Monseigneur Huet, the celebrated author 
of the Origin of Romances, saw the first example of 
pastoral dramas in the Songs of Solomon, asserting 
that those popular lyrics possessed bucolic colour, 
dramatic movement, pastoral characters like Solomon, 
the shepherdess Sunamitide, a chorus of maids, etc. 
The theory pleased that century of scholars. Father 
Serlogo saw in the songs a true pastoral play, and 
divided it into five acts. Father Ramizez produced 
it on the stage. Soon after Father Mattei divided it in 
eight eclogues and in the eighteenth century Mon- 
seigneur Ercolani made of it a sacred pastoral play. 


MopERN THEORIES 


Towards the end of last century Carducci and Rossi 
returned upon the argument with more positive results, 
and their scholarly labours have thrown a flood of 
light on the whole subject. Carducci contended that 
pastoral drama was a creation of the courtly circles 
of Ferrara, which for a long time had been the centre 
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of semi-feudal and semi-humanistic culture, out of 
which masques and drama, music and _ painting, 
scholarship and poetry emerged with brilliant origin- 
ality, blending medieval and antique elements in a 
type of modern romance. This culminated in the 
monumental work begun by Boiardo in the morning, 
developed by Ariosto in the meridian, and completed 
by Tasso in the sunset of the Renaissance. 

The Italian precursors of Aminta, according to the 
poet’s theory, are to be found in Beccari’s Sacrificio 
and in Cinthio’s Egle. Beyond these compositions 
no influence can be traced except that of a study of 
the classics in general and of Theocritus in particular. 

Rossi, on the other hand, put forward the theory 
of development, and affirmed that the origin of the 
Italian pastoral drama has to be sought in the primitive 
dramatic eclogue which was not unknown at the court 
of Ferrara. We are inclined to accept Rossi’s theory 
despite the fact that the Sacrificio, L’Egle, Argenti’s 
Sfortunato and Aminta were all produced at the court 
of Ferrara. 


MEDLEVAL BucoLic POETRY 


The historical steps by which the development of the 
eclogue passes into the drama cannot be overlooked. 
The Virgilian bucolic poetry, which survived in the 
mystic Middle Ages, is worthy of special consideration. 
It represented a curious phase in the history of pastoral 
poetry. From this time began the allegorical concep- 
tion of the eclogue which continued until the later _ 
Renaissance period. 

Pastoral poetry in the Middle Ages accepted 
the personages of the ancient idyll, but under this 
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pastoral garb portrayed illustrious historical characters. 
The eclogues of this period celebrated Pepin, Charle- 
magne and their paladins; they expounded monastic 
rules and invoked in Virgilian verses Roman heroes 
who ruled the destinies of the Empire. In the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the monastic poetry, under the 
names of Phillis and Galatea, portrayed plants bereft 
of their leaves, sorrowful meadows. and devastated 
countries, aS manifestations of mourning for the 
pillaged abbeys and robbed churches, while the Bene- 
dictine Metellus, in a collection of eclogues bearing 
the title of Bucolica Quirinalium, mingled the speeches 
of Melibeus and Tityrus with pious meditations on 
canonised saints and the duties of man. 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY ECLOGUES 


Passing over the writers of minor importance, the 
eclogues of Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio and those 
attributed to Albertino Mussato contain frequent 
allusions to contemporary historical events. In these 
compositions under the veil of pastoral we meet with 
ideas and incidents which hardly savour of pastoralism. 
Dante and Giovanni di Virgilio discuss artistic and 
political theories. Petrarch in his eclogues refers to 
Rienzi’s_ revolution; he eulogises King Robert of 
Naples and satirises the corruption of the court of 
Avignon; while Boccaccio in his alludes to contem- 
porary events and relates love stories. 

This tendency to allegory was by the Italian zovel- 
liere introduced even into his pastoral novel, the 
Ameto, and in his pastoral poem, the Ninfale Fiesolano. 
The former is of great interest, because in it the eclogue 
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makes its first appearance in Italian, especially in the 
dialogue between Alcestes and Achaten, in which is 
foreshadowed the rivalry between the eclogue of Theo- 
critus idealising pastoral life without allegory and the 
Virgilian eclogue, which in the guise of pastoral alludes 
to other mundane events. In the Ninfale Fiesolano 
the poet moves from prehistorical myth to describe 
the real life of the fourteenth century. He begins with 
the chorus of Diana, who crosses the hills over which 
Atlantes found Fiesole, proceeds with the images of 
the nymphs turned into streams, and finally ends 
with the vivid representation of human passions 
and domestic life. 


RENAISSANCE PASTORALS 


With the Renaissance a new manner of portraying 
rural life came into pastoral poetry. A vivid sentiment 
of nature, a longing for the solitude of the woods, the 
hills and the meadows as a refuge from the turmoil of 
political strife and internal faction, gave rise to a 
poetry in which the enchanting scenes of country life 
are lively described. 

This inspiration, which already manifests itself in the 
works of Baptista Mantuan, finds its happiest exem- 
plification in the popular eclogues in terza rima and in 
the Nencia da Barberino by Lorenzo de’ Medici: “ La 
nuova e schietta riproduzione delle canzoni popolari 
dei dintorni di Firenze,” says Carducci, “ fuse insieme 
in un’onda maestosa di ottave. Una vera magia di 
trasformazione, Amarilli e la vecchia ecloga cadono in 
cenere e ne sorge fenice la giovane contadina toscana 
nel suo abito da festa, nella pid amena e placida 
valle, nella pit soave ed intera parlata del paese.’’ 
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Nevertheless, side by side with this simple and 
realistic poetry there continued to flourish the con- 
ventional bucolic poetry cultivated by almost all the 
poets of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Re- 
markable above the rest are the works of Politian, 
Vida, Sannazzaro, Pontanus, Bembo, Novagero and 
others, whose artistic perfection caused for a time 
the ancients to be forgotten. 

Sannazzaro’s piscatorial eclogues under their alle- 
gorical veil portray one of the most characteristic 
moments of the poet’s life, his anxieties and hopes. 
His naturalism bursts out so powerfully that spirit 
and form , blended together produce an harmony 
which both moves and exalts us. The exquisite 
idealism of his conceptions and the melodious sweet- 
ness of his verses fill us with delight and ravish 
our souls. 

Their background are the smiling shores and the 
enchanted sea of his Naples, the hills around covered 
with lemon and orange trees, the singing of the fisher- 
men sailing in their light boats over the blue waves 
of the Mediterranean Sea, with the distant views of 
the poetical landscape all around, of Ischia, Procida, 
Posillipo, Capri, Amalfi, Vesuvius, all classically 
idealised. Enamoured with so much beauty, the poet 
feels the attractions of these scenes and glorifies them 
in his songs. 

Two humanists may be compared with him, Politian 
and Pontanus; the former more refined and tender, 
the latter more copious and voluptuous. Politian 
excels for his imaginative power and his artistic per- 
fection; Pontenus for the vigour of his thought; 
Sannazzaro for his elegance and sincerity. Sannazzaro 
offers us pictures rendered natural by a richly coloured 
realism, Politian and Pontanus describe in the manner 
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of Hesiod a.d Virgil the joys of agricultural life. 
They do not, however, imitate either the Greek or 
the Latin writers; they merely engraft on the old 
soil a new and more majestic forest. 

The pastoral romance initiated by Boccaccio tri- 
umphed, too, in Sannazzaro’s Arcadia, whose art 
reappears in the works of his foreign imitators 
—in Montemayor’s Diana, in the Galatea by Cer- 
vantes, in Sidney’s Arcadia, and in the Astrée by 
Honoré d’Urfé. 

The Favola d’Orfeo by Politian only deserves here a 
passing allusion, for it cannot be classed with pastorals, 
though the songs of the shepherds and nymphs may 
be said to have anticipated the style of Tasso’s Aminta. 
It is a dramatic poem similar to the Sacra Rappre- 
sentazione with a classical instead of a religious subject. 
Symonds suggests that it combined tragedy, pastoral 
and opera in a mixed work of melodramatic art, 
which by its great popularity inspired the poets of 
Italy to produce specimens of each kind and prepared 
the public to receive them. It was composed and 
performed in Mantua in the year 1472, when Cardinal 
Francesco Gonzaga returned to that city to be received 
with great pomp and triumph. 


DraMaTic ECLOGUES 


The Italian dramatic eclogue of the fifteenth century 
written in ferza rima deserves fuller consideration. 
In it we can trace the true origin of pastoral drama. 
It is nearly always allegorical; Serafino utilises its 
forms to satirise the corruption of the courts and the 
avarice of the churchmen; Boiardo to relate love 
stories; Boninsegni, Tibaldeo, Castiglione to give 
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vent to their idealism and to allude to the political 
conditions of the time. 

Special prominence is given by the poet to the 
dialogue, and the compositions themselves exhibit 
from the first dramatic characteristics which, through 
a series of developments, reached maturity in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. The eclogue 
then became truly representative, and nymphs and 
shepherds speaking the refined language of the court 
ladies and gentlemen made their appearance on the 
stages of the court theatres. The princes’ interest 
in these allegorical representations, which often exalted 
their greatness and valour, soon made them popular 
and attractive. 

The specimens of dramatic eclogue which have 
reached us are not numerous, but they suffice to give 
us an exact idea of their poetic quality. 

In the National Library of Florence there is still 
extant a pastoral eclogue in terza rima by Baldassare 
Zaccone. It was played at court, and is of great 
importance for it confirms our assertion with regard 
to the allegorical character of this form of composition 
and gives clear evidence of the nature of the sentiments 
expressed and of the personages who, under feigned 
names, appeared upon the stage. 

The action is very simple. The shepherd Aminta, 
seeing that Filenus deserts the high pastures and 
neglects his flocks, asks him the cause of his melancholy. 
Filenus relates that he is in love with a nymph who 
shuns him and refuses to listen to his addresses. 
Aminta tries to distract him from a passion which 
imperils his welfare and his life, but Filenus will not 
yield to his friend’s advice and declares that he has 
resolved to die. 

The dramatic character is still more developed in 
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two eclogues, both in ferza rima, one by Galeotto del 
Carretto with two speakers, Alexio and Daphne; the 
other by Gualtiero de Sancto Vitale with three, the 
third appearing when the other two have long debated 
about love and settles their controversy. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE ECLOGUES 


Three eclogues by Serafino Aquilano, remarkable 
for their contents and their form, differ from this 
type. The action here acquires new life, and new 
metres are introduced. The original eclogue is left 
far behind, the action has already developed, the 
characters are multiplied and the dialogue has acquired 
more vivacitys 

In 1506, at the court of Urbino, Castiglione’s Tirs¢ 
was played. The argument, as usual, deals with 
love; under the name of Zola the author portrays 
himself, and Cesare Gonzaga, who helped the poet 
with the composition of the play, is alluded to as 
Dameta. Tirsi is a foreign shepherd who is attracted 
by the fame of that court and goes there to admire 
its splendour. In the course of the play the most 
important personages of the court are eulogised, 
among others the Duke Della Rovere, the Duchess, 
and Bembo. 

In 1538, in the presence of Don Garcia de Toledo, 
Prefect of the Neapolitan Army, a new play, J due 
Pellegrini, by Luigi Tansillo, a youth of seventeen, 
was performed in Messina. This composition exhibits 
several metres, the terza rima, the octava rima, hen- 
decasyllables and septenaries, interlinked by rhyme 
without any fixed rule. 

The piece marks an advance both in dramatic 
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construction and versification. The work is of some 
length, and contrasts with the character of the eclogues 
of the period. The plot and its development are not 
deprived of interest. Two shepherds, pilgrims of love, 
bereft of the objects of their affection, the one through 
death, the other through inconstancy, meet in a forest 
and discuss the hardness of their lot. Unable to decide 
the question, they each resolve to bear the strongest 
witness possible to their affection by putting an end 
to their lives. At this critical moment they hear the 
voice of the dead maid issuing from a neighbouring 
tree, persuading them to relinquish their intentions, 
to be once more reconciled with the world and to join 
the festivities in the city of Nola. 

In the same year Cassalio destined to the stage 
L’ Amaranta, another example of aristocratic eclogue. 
The principal characters are a nymph and a shepherd, 
who, unable to realise their desires owing to their 
parents’ opposition, are on the point of putting an 
end to their lives when they are saved by the inter- 
vention of Lucina, in whose house they finally celebrate 
their marriage. The action is still simple, but it tends 
to enlarge itself and to acquire a more complex form. 
The argument is developed in a wider atmosphere, 
and the comedy is divided into five acts as the classical 
comedies and tragedies. 

It seems clear, therefore, that the pastoral drama is 
to be considered as a further development of the 
original dramatic eclogue so popular in Italy during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. In support of 
our thesis we may also add that Tasso’s Aminta itself 
was alluded to as an eclogue by the poet’s contem- 
poraries. We have a letter of Tiberio Alberici written 
to a friend from Pesaro in 1574, soon after the pro- 
duction of Aminta, in which, after speaking of a 
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beautiful tournament and of the recital of a comedy 
by Sforza, he adds: “The third spectacle we have 
enjoyed has been the representation of an eclogue by 
Tasso recited by several knights of Urbino. The piece 
has been considered as one of the most charming com- 
positions hitherto acted; it contains fine and pleasing 
ideas, and the action, though simple, is very graceful 
and attractive.” 


Tue First PasTtoRAL CoMEDY 


The new dramatic form manifests itself fully in 
Il Sacrificio by the Ferrarese Agostino Beccari. It 
was received with great enthusiasm, and was published 
under the patronage of the Princesses Lucrezia and 
Eleonora d’Este after having been played twice in 
the ducal palace of Ferrara. Despite the complexity 
and threefold action of the drama, the episodes are 
frequently unconnected with the general design, and 
a certain unaffected plainness makes the motive of 
the whole play not unlike that of the eclogue. 

The pastoral life is purely imaginative, the shepherds 
bear no comparison with the custodians of the flocks 
or with the common herdsmen of the rustic comedy. 
They assume in time the aspect of heroes or humanists, 
and we would hardly deem them to be country folk 
were it not for their allusions to pastoral scenes, flocks, 
and rural musical instruments. _ 

The motive of Jl Sacrificio does not differ from 
that of the eclogue, which may be thus summarised: 
A personage obdurate to the blandishments of love 
becomes in the end the most devoted and loving 
companion of the worshipper. 

Owing to the influence of tragedy, 12 Sacrificto is 
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not written in terza rima or in octava rima; it reveals 
a tendency towards the multiplication of metres. It 
is mainly written in blank verse, but in his prayers 
the author alternates the hendecasyllabus with septen- 
aries interlinked with rhyme, and closes the drama 
with a canzone. 

Eight years after the publication of J2 Sacrificio, 
Alberto Lollio, to the great delight of the public, pro-. 
duced L’ Avetusa at Ferrara. Four years later a third 
pastoral drama, Lo Sfortunato, by Agostino Argenti, 
a Ferrarese gentleman, was performed with great 
pomp and splendour at the court of Ferrara in the 
presence of the Duke Alfonso d’Este, the cardinal and 
the princesses, under the direction of Verato, a leading 
actor, who was known as the Roscius of his times. 


COMPOSITION OF AMINTA 


Young Tasso, who had just come to Ferrara in the 
service of the Cardinal d’Este, was present at the 
performance. It is possible that the sight of the play 
and of the scenes first suggested to him the com- 
position of Aminita. At the time the poet was engaged 
in composing the Gerusalemme Liberata, which the 
duke wanted to see finished, so that he had to put 
aside his idea for the moment. In February 1573 
the duke’s journey to Rome gave Tasso the oppor- 
tunity of materialising his plan. Finding himself free, 
he planned his play and worked with so much enthu- 
silasm and ability that in three months he achieved 
his task, thus bequeathing to us a perfect sylvan play 
ever considered a model of elegant poetry and of 
graceful style and diction. From Tasso’s time the 
pastoral drama became a fashionable spectacle and 
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acquired the favour of the cultivated classes until 
1585, when, with Guarini’s Pastor Fido, it attained 
its highest development. 

Aminta was played for the first time in 1573 at 
Ferrara in the palace of Belvedere, in the presence of 
the Duke Alfonso and his court, by a company of 
actors—the Gelosi—whom the author himself had in- 
structed for the purpose. The island of Belvedere, 
situated in the midst of the river Po, was then famous 
for the games, tournaments, festivals, artistic pageants 
and theatrical entertainments given by the princely 
patrons. They often assumed fantastic forms of 
splendour, which no other city except Florence and 
Venice upon rare occasions rivalled. Cinthio Giraldi, and 
Scaligero, among others, have spoken of it with great 
enthusiasm, and Ariosto praises its palaces and its 
treasures. Alfonso II. d’Este had constructed on it 
an imposing palace, invested by a contemporary 
versifier with the pompous title of “Caleopsis Alphonsi 
Ferrariensium ducis.”” In this place of wonder and 
delight, in the presence of accomplished noblemen 
and witty Renaissance ladies, pastoral drama reached 
its last phase of development. 

Tasso had chosen for the scene of his play a place 
near the public road between Ferrara and the river Po. 
This was a delightful surprise to the spectators, who 
for the first time were given an opportunity of being 
present at a performance in their own land which, 
though dealing with an ancient Arcadian subject, was 
interpreted by modern actors under the traditional 
cloak of antiquity. 

Aminta was played several times in the court theatres 
of the sixteenth century in Italy. In 1574, on the 
occasion of the carnival, it was performed at Pesaro 
at the court of Princess Lucrezia d’Este, who had 
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married Francesco Maria della Rovere, heir to the 
Prince of Urbino; in 1576 at Mantua; in 1590 at 
Florence at the court of the Medici; and then in Rome, 
Naples and Turin. 


Tasso’s IMITATORS 


Aldo Manuzio, the renowned Venetian publisher, 
printed the first edition of the play when the unfortu- 
nate poet had already been interned in the Hospital 
of S. Anne. It was preceded by a touching introduc- 
tion dedicated to Prince Ferdinando Gonzaga, with 
some allusions to the sad fate of the poet. But even 
before its publication the success of the play had been 
enormous; the reports of its beauties had echoed 
throughout Italy, and inspired many admirers of 
pastoralism to produce countless plays all modelled 
on Tasso’s. 

Niccol6é degli Angeli wrote in 1574 the Ligurino, two 
years after il Cieco d’Adria published the Pentimento 
Amoroso ; in 1579 Cesare della Valle issued La Fillide, 
and soon after appeared Guarini’s Pastor Fido, to 
which he would never have given his thoughts had it 
not been for Aminta. 

For a long time critics were engaged in discuss- 
ing the merits of the two plays, but the majority of 
them without hesitation proclaimed the superiority 
of Aminta. 

The Pastor Fido is the work of an old courtier, 
who endeavoured to make use of all the resources of 
his learning to enhance the artistic perfection of the 
play. It contains many passages of great loveliness, 
it exhibits much elaboration and many beauties, but 
none of them can equal or approach the spontaneity 
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and the harmony of Tasso’s lyrical strains. We feel 
that Aminta is the work of a younger but a greater 
poet. There is no comparison, says Leigh Hunt, 
between the brief and touching simplicity of Aminta 
and Guarini’s work. Tasso’s divine choruses, as 
for an instance the eulogy of the Golden Age, pour 
out like a nightingale song from the soul of a very 
inspired singer. 

After the Pastor Fido pastoral plays continued to 
come out in rapid succession. In 1614 a collection 
of them was made amounting to eighty, and in 1700 
more than two hundred pastoral dramas existed in 
a Roman collection. Nor were the musical possi- 
bilities of the pastoral plays neglected. From 1594 
to 1617 some scenes of the Aminta were set to music, 
as for instance the Lamento del Pastore Amorose in 
the second scene of the first act; I] Lamento dt Daphne 
in the second scene of the third act; Il Lamento di 
Silvia in the fourth act; Il Ritorno d Aminta in the 
fifth act; IJ Soliloguio del Satiro in the first scene 
of the second act, and then all the choruses. In 
1641 the Sicilian composer Erasmo Marotta set the 
whole play to music. 


AMINTA’S CHARACTERS 


The characters of Aminta are few, and all are 
necessary to the development of the plot. Sylvia, 
a nymph dedicated to the service of Diana, is a young 
maid full of vigour, who is somewhat insensible to 
every manifestation of love. Amynta, the hero, after 
whom the play is named, is a timid and respectful 
young shepherd madly in love with Sylvia. He will 
attempt to put an end to his life in order that he may 
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not survive his beloved when he hears that she has 
been devoured by wild beasts. 

Daphne, a friend of Sylvia, is a shepherdess of 
mature age whom experience has taught to practise 
a divine indulgence in the course of human affairs. 
Thyrsis, a shepherd, who has been since his childhood 
a friend of Amynta, and, like Daphne, is indignant at 
Sylvia’s rigour and cruelty towards her lover. A 
satyr is also in love with Sylvia; he attempts to ravish 
her, but is foiled by the advent of Amynta, who delivers 
thenymph. In addition we have Nerina, a shepherdess 
Ergasto, a messenger, and a chorus of shepherds. 

The poet in the Prologue introduces Love in a 
pastoral garb, shunning his mother Venus and taking 
refuge in the woods and in the houses of humble 
people to inspire rude hearts with noble sentiments. 
“These woods shall be heard this day to discourse 
of love after an unusual fashion: and it shall well 
appear that my deity is here present in his own person 
and not in that of his ministers; I will sweeten the 
sounds of their tongues, because wherever I may be 
I am Love among shepherds no less than among 
heroes, and the inequality of my subjects I will equal- 
ise and my crowning glory and miraculous power 
will even make the rustic reed a peer to the most 
eloquent lyre.” 


Acts 


The action is developed in five acts. 

First Act. In the first scene Daphne describes the love 
that Amynta has for Sylvia, but the nymph becomes 
insensible to the exhortations of her friend and desires 
to keep her heart free from the assaults of amorous 
passion. She dedicated herself to the cult of Diana, 
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and had resolved to remain faithful to the goddess. 
All her pastime is the care of her bow and arrows, to 
pursue the wild beasts in the woods; and if there fails 
no arrow to her quiver or wild beast in the woods she 
is not afraid that sport will ever fail her. But as 
Daphne insists she repels her, adding: “Let Amynta 
dispose of himself and of his love as he pleases, it 
concerns me not, and if he be not mine let him be whose 
he will; but he cannot be mine, since I will not have 
him, and even if he were mine I would not be his.” 

In the second scene Amynta, followed by Thyrsis, 
his confidant and friend, gives a charming narrative of 
the origin of his love while complaining of the cruelty 
of the proud maid. ‘ Rocks and waves I have seen 
moved by the pity of my plaints, I have seen the 
woods accompany my tears with sighs, but I have 
never found nor hope to find compassion in this cruel 
fair whom I know not whether to call woman or wild 
beast; but she denies herself the name of woman, since 
she denies pity to whom inanimate things have not 
denied it.” 

Second Act. In the first scene a satyr in love with 
Sylvia relates the history of his courtship and of the 
nymph’s rebuke; as a last resource he proposes to 
surprise her while bathing at the fountain and ravish 
her by force, for “if I can once wreathe my hands in 
her locks she shall not escape till I have, for my revenge, 
stained my weapons with her blood.” 

In the second scene Thyrsis and Daphne discuss 
the means to win Sylvia’s consent, and as Daphne 
is going with the obdurate nymph to the fountain 
of Diana to bathe she suggests to Thyrsis to persuade 
Amynta to come thither, while she will endeavour to 
soften Sylvia’s heart. 

In the third scene timid and respectful Amynta 
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rejects the suggestion that he should go to the fountain 
uninvited, for his love is full of modesty and respect, 
and .opposed to any idea of violence. Finally, he 
yields to his friend’s argument and goes with him to 
the stream in whose waters the nymphs will bathe. 

Third Act. In the first scene Thyrsis relates to the 
chorus how Amynta, having reached the banks of the 
stream, freed Sylvia from the satyr, putting him to 
flight. No sooner was the nymph freed than she 
ran away instead of thanking her generous saviour. 
In the second scene Amynta in despair censures 
Daphne for intervening to prevent him from slaying 
himself. “‘ Truly pitiless was your compassion, Daphne, 
when you held back the dart, for my death will be 
the more bitter the longer it is delayed. And now 
why do you lead me in vain along so many different 
paths and with so many various speeches; what are 
you afraid of? That I should slay myself? You 
are afraid of my only happiness.” At this moment 
the shepherdess Nerina arrives, and with deep sorrow 
relates that Sylvia while hunting has been seized by 
wolves and devoured. There can be no doubt as to 
her fate. Nerina had found her veil and had seen 
the wolves tearing the remains of the beautiful body. 
Amynta, mad with grief at the sad news, flies away 
determined to die. 

Fourth Act. In the first scene Sylvia arrives soon 
after Amynta’s departure. She has happily escaped 
from the wolves. She has issued safely out of the woods, 
but in her flight lost her veil. Daphne informs her that 
Amynta, believing that she had been devoured, had 
made a resolution to die. The nymph’s heart is by 
degrees filled with compassion and love. She mourns 
the shepherd and blames her own cruelty. “Oh, I 
wish I were able to purchase his life with my love. 
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Nay, more, to purchase his life with my own itself, 
if indeed he is dead.” 

In the second scene the messenger Ergasto appears, 
bringing the tidings of Amynta’s death. “The noblest 
shepherd of these woods, who was so gentle and so 
graceful, so beloved by the nymphs and by the Muses, 
is dead in the prime of his youth; alas, by what sort 
of death!” Sylvia, broken by grief and remorse, dis- 
daining every consolation and comfort, departs with 
Daphne in search of her lover’s remains, bidding a 
last farewell to all: “Farewell, shepherds; hills and 
meadows, farewell; ye woods and rivers, farewell.” 

Fifth Act. The shepherd Elpino relates to the chorus 
that the precipice from which Amynta had thrown 
himself was propitious to him; he had fortunately 
fallen on a soft bush which, under the sad image of 
death, had brought him life and happiness. Amynta 
was now on the bosom of his beloved nymph, who was 
as kind and compassionate as she was cruel before. 
He himself was going to find out Montanus, her father, 
to bring him where they were, for only his consent was 
wanting to complete the happiness of the young lovers. 

The play is preceded by a prologue in the manner of 
Euripides and Plautus, in which Love, disguised as a 
shepherd, tells how he has run away from Olympus 
in order to wound the heart of obdurate Sylvia. 
Each act is followed by a lyrical composition which 
constitutes a chorus. 


PERSONAL ALLUSIONS 


Tasso’s critics and commentators have endeavoured 
to identify some of the characters and incidents of 
his poems with contemporary personages and events. 

Cc \ 
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When Aminta was composed the author bore the title 
of Gentleman of the Duke of Ferrara, with whom he 
lived and by whom he was rewarded with one hun- 
dred and ten lire monthly. He was the laureate of 
the Ferrarese court, and his duty consisted in writ- 
ing on special occasions poems for his patron and 
in pursuing undisturbed his poetical studies. 

A clear allusion to the duke and to this peaceful 
life is to be found in the second scene of the second 
act of the play, where the poet, in the character of 
Thyrsis, exclaims, “Oh, Daphne, a god has given me 
this ease, he who may well be deemed a god here, 
whose plentiful herds and mighty flocks feed from the 
one to the other sea upon the fair pastures of the most 
fertile fields and over the mountainous slopes of the 
Apennines. He said to me when he made me his, 
“Thyrsis, let others chase the wolves and the thieves and 
watch my walled sheepfolds ; let others dispense punish- 
ment and rewards to my servants, others feed my 
flocks, your task is to sing in the enjoyment of 
your ease.” 

In this paradisial ease the rising poet was often 
reminded of a personage who in 1565 dissuaded him 
from entering the Ferrarese court, and who in 1572 
had blamed him for having come. Indeed, in the second 
scene of the first act Thyrsis says: “Of what Mopsus 
are you speaking? Of that Mopsus who has words of 
honey on his tongue and a friendly smirk upon his 
lips, but conceals fraud within his heart? When 
fortune led me first into these woods I esteemed him 
as you do now; but one day I had to go where the great 
city stands on the banks of the river, and I acquainted 
him, and he said to me: ‘ You are going into that great 
town where crafty and deceitful citizens and evil- 
minded courtiers often laugh at us. Therefore, my 
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son, avoid the places where there are coloured and 
golden coats, plumes, uniforms and new fashions. 
Above all, take care lest evil chance or the entice- 
ments of youth should lead you into the abode of idle 
babbling, ” etc. 

Here he evidently refers to the Paduan philosopher, 
orator and poet, Sperone Speroni, who became Tasso’s 
enemy only because the young bard was more gifted 
and endowed than he was himself. The poet’s vengeance 
consisted in making in the Aminta the eulogy of the 
court of Ferrara, from whence issued the harmonious 
music of swains, of nymphs and celestial syrens; 
‘From them proceeded sounds so sweet and clear and 
so many other delights that I stood ravished with 
pleasure and admiration. Oh, what did I hear, what 
did I see then? I beheld celestial goddesses, joyful 
nymphs, new stars, new Orpheus and many others, as 
great as the virgin Aurora appears to the Immortals.” 

It is easy to recognise in these verses the allusions 
to the court of Duke Alfonso d’Este, to his sisters Lu- 
crezia and Eleonora, and to the ladies and gentlemen 
of his suite. 

The Cavern of Aurora, to which reference is made 
in the first scene of Act I., on whose doors is written 
“Far away, far, ye profanes,” is an allusion to a hall 
in the ducal palace on the ceiling of which we can still 
admire a goddess painted by Dossi. Battus, the great 
master of love, is the poet Guarini, the celebrated 
author of the Pastor Fido, who was at that time an 
intimate friend of the poet. 

Sage Elpino, to whom the great poet who sang of 
arms and love bequeathed his pipe, is the Ferrarese 
historian and philosopher Giovanni Battista Pigna, 
then a courtier of the duke. He was Tasso’s rival in 
love. Like the poet, he loved the beautiful and witty 
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Lucrezia Bendidio, to whom Pigna had dedicated a 
whole canzontere. 

In the play Lucrezia becomes Lycoris, to whom 
Elpino does not speak of divine love, but of the women 
eternally punished in torments of darkness and tears 
in the black den which breathes out a stinking smoke 
from the sad furnaces of Acheron. Pigna had com- 
posed a Latin epigram dedicated to Lycoris, which 
showed that Tasso’s appellative Lycoris had remained 
to Lucrezia. Pigna also published his Latin poems 
with those of Ariosto, and this may be the reason why 
Tasso celebrates him as the successor of Ariosto, the 
poet who had sung of arms and love. 

As to Thyrsis, we have already mentioned that he 
personifies the poet himself. In the first scene, when 
in love with Lycoris, he portrays Thyrsis wandering 
frantic through the forest so that he moved at once 
the compassion and the laughter of nymphs and shep- 
herds. Nor does he refrain from alluding to his jealousy 
‘or to the deceits of Lycoris’s eyes: 


False mirrors of the heart, deluding eyes, 
Too well I know your sweet deceits. 


It is possible that under the names of Sylvia, Amynta 
and Daphne the poet may allude to some other per- 
sonages of the court, or that Daphne may even be 
one of the princesses d’Este. 

The serene soul of Tasso adapts itself to this artificial 
kind of poetry. The life of nymphs and shepherds was 
for him the ideal life, and in the literary ease which 
he enjoyed durmg the first year of his residence in 
Ferrara he portrayed it with faithfulness and sincerity. 
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Tasso’s SOURCES 


In preparing his Favola Boschereccia, Tasso took 
as a model the poetry of Anacreon, Moschus, and 
Theocritus, who were in his thoughts more than Virgil 
or Lucretius. There is still extant a copy of Theocritus 
of his full of marginal notes and comments. Certain 
figures of speech, similes, images, charms which seem 
so natural and delicate, are the results of much labour 
and much study of ancient poetry. 

The Prologue reminds us of those of Euripides and 
of Plautus. The flight of Love from Olympus in order 
to practise in the world his art on rude hearts and the 
offer of a reward by Venus are reminiscences of Moschus; 
the allusions to the divine power of love and some 
minor touches come from Appianus. The comparison of 
love to a bee and the complaint of the satyr in his 
soliloquy are derived from Theocritus and Anacreon. 
The satyr’s curse upon mercenary love was inspired 
by Tibullus. 

The satyrs are all portrayed in Cinthio’s Egle, 
but the rejected Polyphemus satyr, unhappy in his 
love on account of the difference of his form, has 
its origin in the Sacrificio by Beccari, from which the 
poet also derives the outline of the episode of Sylvia 
tied up to the tree. Sylvia’s desire to devote herself 
to Diana and the love of Amynta are also in Pan and 
Syringa and in Cinthio Giraldi. 

The graceful episode of Sylvia and the bee in the 
first act was inspired by the second book of the romance 
of Ctefont and Leucippus. The source of the fiction 
of the viper leaving her poison when she goes to her 
lover is the same. ‘The torn veil of Sylvia is a reminis- 
cence of the story of Thisbe in Ovid. The main idea 
of the cave in hell where women are punished for having 
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been cruel to their lovers is to be found in Boccaccio. 
In Ariosto we find the fiction of gossiping chairs, 
trestles and walls at court. The fall of Amynta re- 
sembles the fall of Ariodante in the Furioso. Thyrsis 
going to the capital and the description of his patron 
as a god is borrowed from Virgil’s description of 
Tityrus’s journey to Rome and eulogy of Augustus. 
Moreover, in constructing the play and creating the 
characters he conformed both with the traditional 
conventions of the eclogue and with the rules of 
tragedy and comedy in order to produce a precise 
and harmonious composition. From the eclogue he 
took the scenery, the personages and pastoral manners ; 
from tragedy he derived the divine characters, the 
heroic plot, the chorus, the austere diction; and from 
comedy he took the grace of form, the vivacity of 
the dialogue and the happy ending to the plot. 
Despite all this, Tasso was not a servile or close 
imitator of the ancients. He invested all his inspira- 
tions with the mighty power of his own originality, and 
succeeded in engrafting on the old classical trunk the 
green and luxuriant beauties of the Italian tongue, 
and in producing a work of originality and charm. 


AN ORIGINAL Work 


From Tasso pastoral drama derived a living and 
harmonious form and became a true artistic work. 
The poet may claim the honour of having produced 
an original masterpiece and of having created pastoral 
characters which will live as long as the art of poetry. 
However heroic and sublime Tasso reveals himself 
in his other poems, he is simple and melodic in the 
Aminia, Even the ideas and images borrowed from 
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Anacreon, Moschus and Theocritus receive from his 
pen a singular charm that gives them all the appear- 
ance of originality. 

Episodes succeed one another with mathematical 
precision, and are interwoven with so much skill that 
every part is in perfect harmony with the whole. We 
do not find an incongruous conversation or character, 
nor a superfluous invention. The sunny fields of 
Northern Italy enriched by the river Po and its 
tributaries and the island of Belvedere have been 
chosen as the scenes of his poem with the object of 
introducing the praise of the Ferrarese court, where 
pageants, hunting parties, tournaments and theatrical 
entertainments assumed fantastic forms of splendour 
which no other city in Europe except Florence and 
Venice could upon rare occasion equal. 


SCENES OF WONDERFUL BEAUTY 


No poet possesses the sentiment of nature so well 
developed as Tasso. The dawning of the day, the 
splendour of the risen morn, the stirring of life at the 
first rays of the sun, the approach of the twilight, 
afford us scenes of wonderful beauty. The poet’s 
preference is for all that is young and fresh in nature 
and in the life of man. We cannot contemplate for 
one second the graphic power of his descriptions 
without proclaiming him a perfect painter of nature 
and human sentiments in their gorgeous spring. 
These first gifts of the rising poet anticipate the 
greater beauties of the Gerusalemme Liberata, from 
which the author of the Faerie Queene along with the 
undulating stanzas derived the richly descriptive power 
of the Italian epopee, 
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Leigh Hunt in the introduction to his admirable 
translation of Aminta failed to appreciate Tasso’s 
poetical beauties that have charmed so many masters 
of song, Spenser included. 

Tasso’s descriptions fascinated the author of the 
Faerie Queene, to such an extent that when he fell 
under his influence he was unable to free himself from 
the spell. In the tropical magnificence of Tasso’s 
verses there is a sultry stupor which the fresh sunlight 
of his contemporaries never shed. The savage grace 
of the Ferrarese laureate is due to the lightness of his 
touch and to the blending of his pathetic or humorous 
mood with luxurious images in a style that passes 
lightly over all he paints. 


THE Son OF LIGHT 


In Aminta, as it were, a radiant light shines over 
a landscape where everything breathes a fresh ardour 
and a divine softness; through the whole play circu- 
lates a light breeze whose sweet whispers pass with 
a delightful gentleness over the scenes of rural life. 
How many graceful pictures we find in the poem! 
We feel that its author is the son of light. 
The splendour of the nights lighted by the silvery 
rays of the moon under which Amynta walks, the 
various tints of the sky in the early hours of the 
morning, propitious to the conversation of nymphs 
and shepherds; the splendour of the country scenes 
in springtime; the smiling colours of summer; the 
tragic moments in which Amynta frees Sylvia from 
the satyr’s hands, no painter will ever be able to 
reproduce. 

In the midst of this charming landscape nymphs 
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and shepherds speak only of love: “Will you, then, 
spend this youth of yours remote from the joys of 
love? Will you never hear the sweet name of mother, 
nor behold your little children playing prettily around 
you. Ah! alter, alter, I pray you, your resolve, fond 
one that you are,’ says Daphne to her friend. 

Their utterances often produce the effect of music: 
“Do you deem, then, the ram an enemy of the ewe, or 
the bull of the heifer? Do you then deem the turtle- 
dove an enemy of his faithful mate? Do you conceive, 
then, the pleasant spring to be the season of enmity and 
wrath, that spring which now, jocund and smiling, 
reminds the whole world—beasts, men and women— 
of love? Do you not perceive how all things are now 
inspired with a love full of wholesomeness and joy? 
See there that turtle-dove which, flattering with sweet 
murmurs, kisses his companion; hear that nightingale, 
which goes from bough to bough singing ‘I love, I love’ ; 
and if you do not know it, even the adder lays aside 
his poison and runs desirous to his love; tigers rush 
into love, the haughty lion loves, and you alone, more 
savage than the wild beasts, deny love a reception in 
your heart? But why do I mention lions, tigers and 
serpents, who have their share of mind? The very 
trees are loving; see with how great affection and with 
how many clinging embraces the vine twines herself 
around her husband, the fir-tree loves the fir-tree, 
the elm for the elm, the willow for the willow, and one 
beech-tree for another burns and sighs. That very 
oak that appears so rugged and rough feels within 
itself the power of an amorous fire, and if you have 
the spirit or sense of love you would understand the 
meaning of its whispers. Will you be, then, below the 
plants by not being a lover?” 
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A MASTERPIECE OF TENDERNESS 


Besides being the painter of love, the poet surpasses 
all in portraying the sorrow of disdained lovers. He is 
pathetic and sweet at the same time. The false report 
of Sylvia’s death, the shepherd’s expressions of grief, 
and the nymph’s laments at the announcement of 
Amynta’s death are masterpieces of tenderness. With 
what musical sadness the tears flow from the soul of 
the innocent maid! Her agitation is so faithfully por- 
trayed and the lyrical motives so surprising, that we 
cannot say whether we are confronted with a lover 
smitten by a great sorrow or with a character of a 
great play. The language, though raised above rusticity, 
is a model of purity and grace. It might appear arti- 
ficial, but what may seem exaggerated to us children 
of the twentieth century is most natural to lovers, and 
the poet with a happy artifice from the very beginning 
of the play makes love account for the elegance of 
his diction. 

In point of poetry and sentiment Aminta remains 
a unique production of its kind surpassing all others, 
Italian and foreign alike. A comparison has been 
made between the Comus of Milton and Aminta, but 
these two works are of quite different character and 
therefore incomparable. Comus is a piece of a more 
supernatural kind, and outwardly has little or no 
connection with pastoralism. In Lycidas Milton dis- 
tinctly follows in the footsteps of the pastoral poets of 
Italy, but in Comus the only points that connect him 
with Tasso are the habit of the spirit, the disguise of 
the magician, and the dance in the third scene. 
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DRAMATIC POWER 


From a dramatic standpoint Ammzinta is also far 
superior to the Pastor Fido, the Faithful Shepherdess 
and Comus. It possesses greater dramatic power and 
exhibits a more living interest. ‘The lady in Comus,” 
writes Leigh Hunt, “is beset by foes too symbolical 
and is too safe and contented in her own virtue to 
interest us for her fate; and the Faithful Shep- 
herdess, with all the sympathetic beauty of her virtue, 
appears like a conscious and laboured contradiction to 
Fletcher’s ordinary idea of chastity. 

“Beaumont and Fletcher both seem to think that if 
they make a woman chaste they make her everything. 
The characters of these heroines enable us to anticipate 
the becoming conclusions of their stories, and thus 
help us to dullen the dramatic interest. The characters 
of Aminta, though placed in Arcadia, a country famous 
for being misrepresented in poetry, are all copies after 
humanity ; the action is simple, the incidents necessary 
and happily interwoven.” The images, as Dryden 
observed in opposition to Fletcher, Milton and Guarini, 
are all rural and proper; the events at once new, 
unexpected and natural. 

Amynta and Sylvia do not surpass the ordinary 
shepherds, and with them are only some confidants 
and a satyr. The scenes do not portray brutal actions, 
but only gentle dialogues and pathetic narratives in 
richly-coloured poetry, like the story of Amynta’s love 
or that of the satyr. Its central motive, says Symonds, 
is “the contrast between the world of strife, ambition 
and treachery and the ideal world of joy, loyalty and 
peace.” We have no oracles or riddles to distract our 
attention, nor strange recognitions to help the develop- 
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ment of the action. Nothing divides the lovers but a 
question of character. The shepherd is too timid, the 
nymph too chaste; with her extraordinary virtue she 
risks causing the death of Amynta. 

Everything is admirably planned; it does not matter 
if the idyll does not end tragically. By mere good 
fortune the satyr’s aim is defeated, Diana’s maid 
escapes from the pursuing wolves, Amynta does not 
fall to the bottom of an abyss, but on a bush of moss 
and leaves that breaks the violence of his fall, and to 
the sadness of the narrative follows triumphant joy. 
From the very first our interest is intense; we feel 
that the piece is the mysterious history of a soul. 
From the first scene in which Sylvia rebels against the 
cult of Venus, and from the time when Daphne dis- 
cusses with Thyrsis the nature of woman, “who flees 
and fleeing wishes to be overtaken; she refuses and 
wishes that what she refuses may be snatched from 
her; she fights and fighting wishes to be conquered,” 
until the end we remain spellbound during the develop- 
ment of the whole action. The irony of the nymph 
dedicated to the cult of Diana has its origin in ignorance. 
That beautiful maid, full of strength and life, tireless 
in pursuit of the chase and of the country pastime, will 
finally surrender to the purer joys of the family. 


THE First SENTIMENTAL Port 


In Tasso’s time the classical enthusiasm of the 
Renaissance is on the point of expiring in latinistic 
artifices. “Yet,” says Symonds, “Tasso’s interwoven 
romances contain a something difficult to analyse, 
intangible and evanescent—wn non so che, to use the 
poet’s favourite phrase—which riveted attention in 
the sixteenth century, and which harmonises with 
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our own sensibility to beauty. Tasso, in one word, 
was not the poet of passion, of humour, of piety, 
but of that new and undefined emotion which we 
call sentiment. 

“Unknown to the ancients, implicit in later medieval 
art, but not evolved with clearness from romance, 
alien to the sympathies of the Renaissance, sentiment, 
that non so che of modern feeling, waited for its first 
apocalypse in Tasso’s work. The phrase indicates 
the intrusion of a new element into the sphere of 
European feeling. Vague, indistinct, avoiding out- 
line, the phrase ux non so che leaves definition to 
the instinct of those who feel, but will not risk the 
limitation of their feeling by submitting it to words. 

“Nothing in ancient psychology demanded a term 
of this kind. Classical literature, in close affinity to 
sculpture, dealt with concrete images and conscious 
thoughts. The medieval art of Dante, precisely, 
mathematically measured, had not felt the need of it. 
Boccaccio’s clear-cut intaglios from life and nature, 
Petrarch’s compassed melodies, Politian’s polished 
arabesques, Ariosto’s bright and many-coloured pen- 
cillings were all of them, in all their varied phases 
of Renaissance expression, distinguished by decision and 
firmness of drawing. Vagueness, therefore, had hitherto 
found no place in European poetry or plastic art. 

“ But music, the supreme symbol of spiritual infinity 
in art, was now about to be developed, and the special 
touch of Tasso, the musician-poet, upon portraiture 
and feeling called for this quality of vagueness, a 
vagueness that demanded melody to give what it 
refused from language to accept. Mendelssohn, when 
someone asked him what is meant by music, replied 
that it had meanings for his mind more unmis- 
takable than those which words convey, but what 
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these meanings were he did not or could not convey. 
This certainty of sentiment, seeming vague only 
because it floats beyond the scope of language in 
regions of tone, colour and emotion, is what Tasso’s 
un non so che suggests to those who comprehend. And 
the poet by his appeal to it, by his migration from the 
plastic into the melodic realm of the poetic art, proved 
himself the first genuinely sentimental artist of the 
modern age. This gave him a wider and more lasting 
empire over the human heart.” 


PASTORAL POETRY IN SPAIN 


The pastoral poetry of Italy had an overwhelming 
influence on all European Renaissance literatures, and 
exercised for centuries a strange fascination over a 
large number of poets and men of letters. This 
influence was first powerfully felt in Spain, the land 
of chivalry and romance, as it had been styled in the 
fifteenth century. 

Though Jouan de Encina produced the earliest 
Spanish eclogues in 1492, the year of the discovery 
of America by the Genoese Columbus, and though Gil 
Vincent at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
wrote religious pastorals modelled on Mantuan, 
Garcilaso de la Vega is universally considered the 
creator of pastoral poetry in Spain. 

His first eclogue, El Dulce Lamentar de los Pastores, 
based on similar Italian pastoral songs, claims the 
honour of being one of the finest poems in Spanish 
literature. Mixed with the pure pastoralism of the 
age, the poet exhibits for the first time in his poem 
some chivalric elements largely appreciated by con- 
temporaries and developed by his successors. ‘This 
added a new character to the original pastoral style, 
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Garcilaso was followed by two Portuguese poets, 
who wrote in Spanish, Francisco de Sa’ de Miranda 
and the renowned Jorge de Montemayor. The former 
imitated Theocritus, Virgil, Boiardo, Castiglione; the 
latter modelled his Diana on Sannazzaro’s Arcadia. 
After Montemayor’s death in 1561 Gaspar Gil Polo 
completed the romance, and in 1564 published a Diana 
Enamorada. A few years after Cervantes, the cele- 
brated author of Don Quixote, published in 1584 the 
admirable pastoral romance Galatea. 


PASTORAL POETRY IN FRANCE 


In France pastoral literature was not developed to 
the same degree as in Italy and Spain, nor did it 
produce anything which might be compared with the 
pastoral poetry of these countries. 

Sannazzaro’s Arcadia, which went through several 
French editions and was widely imitated, gave an 
impulse to non-dramatic pastoral literature. ‘The 
pastoral element in poetry made its appearance in 
some poems of Maurice de Séve, the forerunner of 
modern French poetry, and in some of Clément Marot. 
The title of pastorals too cannot be denied to various 
productions of the Pléiade, whose members followed 
the path trodden by Pulci, Boiardo, Castiglione, 
Bembo, etc. La Bergerie, by Rémy Belleau, a mis- 
cellany of prose and verse, combines the spirit of the 
Italian pastoral with the sweetness of the medieval 
Provengal pastourelle. Ronsard in his eclogues re- 
produced the form, the themes, and the sentiments 
of Italian bucolic poets in the same manner in which 
in his lyrics he had imitated the style and elegances of 
the Italian lyrical poets. 

Honoré d’Urfé after long study produced L’Astrée, 
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which drew its principal inspiration from Sannaz- 
zaro’s Arcadia, Tasso’s Aminta, and Montemayor’s 
Diana, seasoned in some parts with the spirit of the 
Amadis de Gaul. Camus de Pontcarré, a divine, 
wrote a series of religious pastorals modelled on 
Mantuan in contrast with the pagan tendency of the 
Astrée, and Racon published in 1625 Les Bergeries, a 
pastoral drama founded on the latter work. 


PASTORAL POETRY IN ENGLAND 


Pastoral poetry during the splendour of the Eliza- 
bethan period found in England the most favourable 
conditions for its development. Early attempts had 
been made to acclimatise it on English soil. Alexander 
Barclay, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
translated Mantuan’s eclogues. In the middle of the 
same century traces of Italian pastoralism can be 
found also in the works of Gascoigne, the translator 
of Ariosto’s Supposes, and in those of Whetstone, the 
imitator of Petrarch and Boccaccio. 

In 1563 Barnabe Googe published his Eclogues, 
Epttaphs and Sonnets to convince his countrymen 
that the Italian pastoral style was more suitable to 
the temper of the age than the reproduction of old 
medieval motives. Sixteen years later appeared 
Spenser’s Shepherd’s Calendar, in which Theocritus— 
whose idylls in the hands of Italian Renaissance writers 
had once more been raised to the rank of literature— 
met on common ground with Baptist Mantuan and 
his successors. 

The success of the Shepherd's Calendar was over- 
shadowed by Sidney’s Arcadia, the pastoral romance 
modelled on Sannazzaro’s masterpiece, which was soon 
followed by Greene’s bucolic romances Menaphon and 
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Never too Late, by Lyly’s Galatea, and Peele’s Arraigne- 
ment of Paris, all of them permeated with the spirit 
of the Italian pastorals. 

In 1589 Lodge published with his Scilla’s Meta- 
morphosis some eclogues, and a year after in his Rosa- 
lynd, which was closely modelled on the Italian pastoral 
romances, he made a still more important contribution 
to Arcadian literature. 

Pastoral poetry soon swayed the taste of the English 
public,and the number of pastorals became so numerous 
that it would require a special study to deal withthemall. 

In 1585 Watson published a collection of Latin 
elegiac eclogues entitled Amyntas—translated soon 
after into English by Abraham Fraunce—and followed 
by Melibeus and by Amynta’s Gaudia. 

Sir Edward Dyer in 1588 paraphrased Theocritus in 
his Sixe Idillia, and Bartholomew Young issued an 
English translation of Montemayor’s Diana. In 1592 
John Dickenson published the Shepherd’s Complaint, 
which begins with hexameters and proceeds according to 
Boccaccio’s method with stories written in florid prose 
and lyrical interludes. The Complaint was in 1594 
followed by a romance under the title of Arisbas. 

In 1593 Drayton’s Idea with Shepherd’s Garland was 
published, and two years after appeared Endimion 
and Phebe. Many years after, towards the end of his 
life, he produced two more pastorals, The Quest of 
Cynthia and Shepherd’s Serim. 

Following the taste of the age, Daniel, who in his 
Delia had already translated Tasso’s exquisite chorus: 

O happy Golden Age, 
Not for that rivers run 
With streams of milk and honey dropt from the 
trees, etc. 
issued The Queen’s Arcadia and Hymen’s Triumph, 
D 
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Barnfield wrote the remarkable eclogue, The Affection- 
ate Shepherd, judged the first poetical work after the 
Virgilian and Spenserian style; Marlowe’s pastoral 
Come live with me, though written in 1589, was pub- 
lished in 1599, and an anonymous pastoral comedy 
wrongly attributed to Lyly appeared in the same year 
with the title of The Maid’s Metamorphosis. 

With the dawn of the seventeenth century the 
pastoralism of Tasso, Guarini, and other bucolic 
writers continued to govern English taste, and nymphs, 
shepherds, fauns, sylvan gods and deities of the springs 
were more popular than ever. The Shepherd’s Calendar 
became the model of some graceful eclogues. Breton’s 
Passionate Shepherd appeared in 1604, and a year later 
Wither’s Shepherd’s Hunting and Braithwaite’s two 
pieces, Poet’s Willow and Shepherd's Tale, saw the light. 

William Browne in 1613-16 issued his Britannia’s Pas- 
torals, a collection of Devonshire idylls in hexameters, 
and in 1814, with Wither, Brook and Davies, published 
The Shepherd’s Pipe, a little volume of pastorals, 
followed by Phineas Fletcher’s Piscatory Eclogues 
(modelled on Sannazzaro’s Piscatoria), by Shirley’s 
Arcadia, Willow’s Astrea, and other adaptations, 


“THe FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS”’ 


The pastoral drama, too, was not discontinued. In 
1616 Day, in his Isles of Gulls, dramatised several 
parts of Sidney’s Arcadia, and in 1623 Thomas Goffe 
published The Careless Shepherdess. All these were 
mere attempts to adapt the Italian pastoral drama 
to the English stage; they differ in nothing from 
what Tasso or Guarini’s Italian imitators might have 
produced, except that they were written in English. 

Fletcher in The Faithful Shepherdess, acted in 1609, 
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attempted to modify the structure of the pastoral 
drama by blending with it traditional elements of 
English literature. Nevertheless the setting of the 
play remains Italian, for the poet merely engrafted 
the sunny southern motives on the harsher native 
stock; he retained the ideal atmosphere and the 
natural beauties of Tasso’s scene and the rich rusticity 
of Guarini, concealing the weakness of the plot and 
characters under the grace and sweetness of his 
lyrical utterances. 

Fletcher, moreover, borrowed from Guarini the title 
of his pastoral and modelled the character of the 
wanton Chloe on that of Corisca, but on account of 
its simplicity of structure The Faithful Shepherdess 
is more nearly related to Tasso’s Aminta. Like Tasso 
and Guarini, too, Fletcher scattered through his play 
a wealth of lyrics of great beauty. Like them he intro- 
duced the satyr, though in this he departed from the 
manner of his predecessors, for his satyr is merely a 
benevolent protective power. 

In 1632 Thomas Randolph made another experiment 
with Amynta, a play, which was performed at court 
in the same year. The author aimed at a greater com- 
plexity in the disposition and arrangement of the 
characters, but retained without any alteration the 
dramatic structure of the poets of Tasso’s school. 
The drama achieved a marked success, and pleased 
the genial courtiers before whom it was played. 


“THe Sap SHEPHERD” 


Jonson, who followed Fletcher and Randolph, under- 
took the elaboration of The Sad Shepherd with the 
definite intention of producing a true English pastoral 
drama. He divided the characters into three groups. 
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In the first group he presents to us the shepherds 
and shepherdesses of Belvoir Vale who supplied the 
pastoral element in the play. They were regarded as 
idealisations of English rustics, but in reality they 
were not unlike similar characters in the traditional 
pastoral poetry. 

To the second group belong the witch Maudlin of 
Paplewick and her son and daughter, playing in the 
drama the parts assigned to enchanters, prophets 
and oracles in the pastoral poetry of Italy. 

In the third group he presents the outlaw hunters 
of Sherwood Forest, who neither belong to pastoral 
tradition nor to pastoral life. 

Despite his care and skill Jonson failed in his experi- 
ment, partly owing to the hold that the masterpieces 
of Tasso and Guarini had already on contemporary 
taste, partly because he left his work unfinished. 


“THe GENTLE SHEPHERD” 


At the beginning of the eighteenth century pastoral 
poetry owing to special conditions revived somewhat 
in England. The controversy in The Guardian, Phillips’ 
criticism of the pastorals, the rivalry of Pope, Gay’s 
Shepherd’s Week, his pastoral tragedy Diana, his farce 
The What d’ye Call It? and the influence of the Roman 
Arcadia, the newly founded Italian Academy, aroused 
a momentary interest. Allan Ramsay’s Gentile Shep- 
herd, produced in 1726, may be considered as the last 
dramatic effort of pastoral drama in England. 

The poet profited by all previous works—chiefly by 
Tasso’s Aminta, the beginning of which he happily 
imitated. The play achieved a certain success, and was 
applauded for its bright pictures, dramatic skill, and 
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its actual Lothian rustic characters. But despite the 
praises lavished upon it, The Gentle Shepherd can 
hardly be characterised as less artificial than the 
previous Arcadian productions. 

As the eighteenth century advanced the cultivated 
classes were mainly occupied with ideas of political 
reforms and revolutionary theories. Under these 
conditions Arcadian poetry could no longer retain its 
old interest. It soon lost all its original characteristics 
and esthetic beauties. The public for whom the 
pastoral plays of this period were written did not 
consist of those learned ladies and gentlemen for whom 
the former pieces had been produced. Allegory, 
symbolism, and spiritual fineness that adorned the 
inspired strains of Tasso, Guarini and Fletcher 
degenerated into insipid sentimentality and strange 
gallantry when the writers, whose names and works 
have rightly been forgotten, were moved more by 
the desire of supplying diversion for their frivolous 
audiences than by the impulse to create artistic 
-masterpieces. 
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AMORE, Che fa il prologo 


DAFNE SILVIA 
AMINTA ‘TIRSI 
ELPINO SATIRO 
NERINA ERGASTO 


CoRO DE’ PASTORI 


DRAMATIS PERSON/E 


Love, tin shepherd’s avvay 
DAPHNE, Sylvia’s friend 
SYLVIA, loved by Amynta 
AmynTA, in love with Sylvia 
Tuyrsis, Amynta’s friend 
SATYRUS, tn love with Sylvia 
NERINA, @ messenger 
ERGASTO, @ messenger 
ELPINO, a shepherd 

Chorus of shepherds 


PROLOGO 


AMORE, i abito pastorale 


Chi crederia che sotto umane forme 

E sotto queste pastorali spoglie 

Fosse nascosto un Dio? non mica un Dio 
Selvaggio o de la plebe de gli Dei, 

Ma tra’ grandi e celesti il piu potente, 
Che fa spesso cader di mano a Marte 

La sanguinosa spada, ed a Nettuno, 
Scotitor de la terra, il gran tridente, 

E le folgori eterne al sommo Giove. 

In questo aspetto, certo, e in questi panni 
Non riconoscera si di leggiero 

Venere madre me suo figlio Amore. 

Io da lei son costretto di fuggire 

E celarmi da lei, perch’ella vuole 

Ch’io di me stesso e de le mie saette 
Faccia a suo senno; e, qual femina, e quale 
Vana ed ambiziosa, mi rispinge 

Pur tra le corti e tra corone e scettri, 

E quivi vuol che impieghi ogni mia forza ; 
E solo al vulgo de’ ministri miei, 

Miei minori fratelli, ella consente 
L’albergar tra le selve ed oprar l’arme 
Ne’ rozzi petti. Io che non son fanciullo, 
Se bene ho volto fanciullesco ed atti, 
Voglio dispor di me come a me piace: 
Ché a me fu, non a lei, concessa in sorte _ 
La face onnipotente e l’arco d’oro. 
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Love, in shepherd’s array 


Wuo would believe that under human form and 
under this pastoral garb there should be concealed 
a god? Not e’en a god of the countryside, nor yet 
one of the common host of heaven, but the most 
powerful among the great celestials, who often wrests 
from the hand of Mars the bloodstained sword, 
from Neptune, the shaker of the earth, he wrests the 
mighty trident, and from supreme Jupiter the eternal 
thunderbolt. 

Thus disguised and arrayed, certainly Venus, my 
mother, will not so easily recognise me, her own son 
Love. I am constrained to run away and conceal 
myself from her, because she wishes me to place my 
arrows and myself at her disposal, and as a vain and 
ambitious woman she thrusts me among mere courts, 
crowns and sceptres; there she bids me to employ 
all my power, and grants only to the crowd of my 
ministers, my younger brothers, to reside in the woods 
and to practise their weapons on rude hearts. I who 
am not a child (though so in face and action) am 
resolved to dispose of myself as it pleases me, for 
to me, not to her, the Fates have allotted the all- 
powerful torch and the golden bow. 
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AMINTA 


Pero spesso celandomi, e fuggendo 


L’imperio no, ché in me non I’ha, ma 1 preghi, 


Chan forza porti da importuna madre, 
Ricovero ne’ boschi e ne le case 

De le genti minute. Ella mi segue, 

Dar promettendo, a chi m’insegna a let, 
O dolci baci 0 cosa altra piu cara: 

Quasi io di dare in cambio non sia buono, 
A chi mi tace, 0 mi nasconde a lei, 

O dolci baci o cosa altra piu cara. 

Questo io so certo almen, che i baci miei 
Saran sempre piu cari a le fanciulle, 

Se io, che son l’Amor, d’amor m/’intendo: 
Onde sovente ella mi cerca in vano, 

Ché rivelarmi altri non vuole, e tace. 

Ma per istarne anco piu occulto, ond’ella 
Ritrovar non mi possa a 1 contrassegni, 
Deposto ho lale, la faretra e l’arco. 

Non pero disarmato io qui ne vengo, 

Ché questa, che par verga, é la mia face 
(Cosi ho trasformata), e tutta spira 
D’invisibili fiamme; e questo dardo, 

Se bene egli non ha la punta d’oro, 

E di tempre divine, e imprime amore 
Dovunque fiede. Io voglio oggi con questo 
Far cupa e immedicabile ferita 

Nel duro sen de la pit cruda ninfa 

Che mai seguisse il coro di Diana. 

Né la piaga di Silvia fia minore 

(Ché questo é ’] nome de l’alpestre ninfa) 
Che fosse quella che pur feci io stesso 
Nel molle sen d’Aminta, or son molt’anni, 
Quando lei tenerella ei tenerello 

Seguiva ne le cacce e ne i diporti. 

E perché il colpo mio pit in lei s’interni, 
Aspettero che la pieta mollisca 

Quel duro gelo che d’intorno al cuore 

Le ha ristretto il rigor de l’onestate 

E del virginal fasto; ed in quel punto 
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Therefore, often by hiding myself and shunning 
not her authority, for she has none over me, but the 
strong pressure of her prayers, which are offered 
with the keen desire of an importunate mother, I 
take refuge in the woods and in the houses of humble 
folk: she pursues me, promising to him who dis- 
covers me either sweet kisses or something else still 
dearer, as if I were not capable of giving in reward 
to those who remain silent or hide me from her either 
sweet kisses or something else still dearer. 

This at least is certain (if I who am Love know 
anything of love), that my kisses will be much dearer 
to young maids. Therefore she often seeks me in 
vain, because all are unwilling to disclose me and 
are silent. 

And that I may be more concealed, so that she may 
not be able to find me out by any sign, I have laid 
aside my wings, my quiver and my bow; yet I do 
not come here unarmed, for this which appears to be 
a shepherd’s wand is my torch (thus I have trans- 
formed it) and breathes invisible flames, and this 
dart, though it has not the head of gold, is of divine 
workmanship and imprints love wherever it strikes. 
I design to-day to make with this a deep and incurable 
wound in the stubborn heart of the most cruel nymph 
that ever followed Diana’s train, nor shall the wound 
of Sylvia (for that is the name of the mountain-nurtured 
nymph) be less than was that which I made some years 
ago in the gentle bosom of Amynta, when the tender 
boy followed the young maid in the chase and in 
rural pastime. 

And that my blow may make the deeper im- 
pression on her I will wait until pity softens that 
hard ice which virtue and virginal pride have 
gathered around her heart, and in that instant when 
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Ch’ei fia pi molle, lancerogli il dardo. 

E per far si bell’opra a mio grand’agio, 
Io ne vo-a mescolarmi in fra la turba 
De’ pastori festanti e coronati, 

Che gia qui s’é inviata ove a diporto 

Si sta ne’ di solenni, esser fingendo 

Uno di loro schiera: e in questo modo, 
In questo luogo a punto io fard il colpo, 
Ma veder non potrallo occhio mortale. 
Queste selve oggi ragionar d’Amore 
Udranno in nuova guisa: e ben parrassi 
Che la mia deita sia qui presente 

In sé medesma e non ne’ suoi ministri. 
Spirero nobil sensi a’ rozzi petti, 
Raddolciré de le lor lingue il suono, 
Perché, ovunque i’ mi sia, io sono Amore, 
Ne’ pastori non men che ne gli eroi, 

E la disagguaglianza de’ soggetti, 

Come a me piace, agguaglio. E questa é pure 
Suprema gloria e gran miracol mio, 
Render simili a le pi dotte cetre 

Le rustiche sampogne; e se mia madre, 
Che si sdegna vedermi errar fra’ boschi, 
Cid non conosce, é cieca ella, e non io, 
Cui cieco a torto il cieco vulgo appella. 
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it becomes most soft I will throw my dart. And to 
accomplish so noble a deed with greater ease, I am 
going to mingle in a company of rejoicing shepherds 
crowned with garlands, who are going to their sporting 
place, as they are wont on festive days, pretending 
myself one of their company: and in this manner 
and in that place I will make a wound which mortal 
eye shall not be able to discern. 

These woods shall be heard this day to discourse of 
love after a new fashion: and it shall well appear that 
my deity is here present in his own person and not in 
that of his ministers. 

I will inspire rude hearts with noble sentiments, 
I will sweeten the sound of their tongues, because 
wherever I may be, I am Love, among shepherds no 
less than among heroes, and the inequality of my 
subjects as it pleases me I will equalise, and this is 
my crowning glory and my miraculous power to make 
the rustic pipe equal even to the most eloquent lyre; 
and if my mother, who disdains to see me roving in 
the woods, does not know this she is blind and not I, 
whom the blind multitude calls blind. 


AG TO eM 


SC EAN ARP RIM A 
DAFNE, SILVIA 


DAFNE 


Vorrai dunque pur, Silvia, 

Da i piaceri di Venere lontana 

Menarne tu questa tua giovanezza? 

Né il dolce nome di madre udirai, 

Né intorno ti vedrai vezzosamente 
Scherzare i figli pargoletti? Ah cangia, 
Cangia, prego, consiglio, 

Pazzarella che sel. 


SILVIA 


Altri segua i diletti de amore, 

Se pur v’é ne l’amore alcun diletto: 

Me questa vita giova; e ’l mio trastullo 

E la cura de l’arco e de gli strali, 

Seguir le fere fugaci, e le forti 

Atterrar combattendo; e, se non mancano 
Saette a la faretra, o fere al bosco, 

Non tem’io che a me manchino diporti. 


DAFNE 


Insipidi diporti veramente 

Ed insipida vita: e, s’a te piace, 

E sol perché non hai provata Valtra. 

Cosi la gente prima, che gia visse 

Nel mondo ancora semplice ed infante, 
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Fewest here 


SCENE I 
DAPHNE, SYLVIA 


DAPHNE 


Will you then, Sylvia, waste your youthful years 
far from the pleasures of love? Will you never hear 
the sweet name of mother, nor behold your little 
children playing prettily around you? Ah, alter, 
alter, I pray, your resolve, fond one that you are. 


SYLVIA 


Let others follow the delights of love; if there is in 
love any delight, this mode of life pleases me; and 
all my pastime is the care of my bow and arrows, 
to pursue the flying hart and to strike the savage 
beast to earth in combat; and if there fail not arrows 
to my quiver, or wild beasts to the wood, I do not 
fear that sport will ever fail me. 


DAPHNE 


Insipid sports truly, and an insipid life, and if 
it pleases you it is only because you know no other 
life than this. Thus the first race of man, who formerly 
lived in the world whilst it was yet in its simplicity 
and infancy, regarded water and acorns as delicious 
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Stimo dolce bevanda e dolce cibo 


L’acqua e le ghiande; ed or l’acqua e le ghiande 


Sono cibo e bevanda d’animali, 

Poi che s’é posto in uso il grano e l’uva. 
Forse, se tu gustassi anco una volta 
La millesima parte de le gioie 

Che gusta un core amato riamando, 
Diresti, ripentita, sospirando: 

Perduto é tutto il tempo 

Che in amar non si spende: 

O mia fuggita etate, 

Quante vedove notti, 

Quanti di solitari 

Ho consumati indarno, 

Che impiegar si potevano in quest’uso, 
Ii qual piu replicato é pit soave! 
Cangia, cangia consiglio, 

Pazzarella che sei: 

Ché ’1 pentirsi da sezzo nulla giova. 


SILVIA 


Quando io dir, pentita, sospirando, 
Queste parole ch’or tu fingi ed orni 
Come a te piace, torneranno i fiumi 
A le lor fonti e i lupi fuggiranno 

Da gli agni e i veltri da timide lepri, 
Amera I’orso il mare e ’] delfin l’alpe. 


DAFNE 


Conosco la ritrosa fanciullezza: 

Qual tu sei, tal io fui; cosi portava 

La vita el volto, € cosi biondo il crine, 

E cosi vermigliuzza avea la bocca, 

E cosi mista col candor la rosa 

Ne le guance pienotte e delicate. 

Era il mio sommo gusto (or me n’avveggio, 
Gusto di sciocca) sol tender le reti, 

Ed invescar le panie, ed aguzzare 

Il dardo ad una cote, e spiar l’orme 
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drink and delicious food; and nowadays water and 
acorns are the food and the drink of the beasts, since 
corn and grapes are come into use. 

Perhaps if you tasted but once the thousandth part 
of the joys a loving heart feels in the exchange of mutual 
love, you would say, repenting with a sigh: “ Lost is all 
the time that is not spent in love. O my departed 
youth! How many widowed nights, how many lonely 
days, have I spent in vain, which might have been 
employed in that use, and which the oftener it is 
repeated becomes the more delightful.” Alter, alter 
your resolve, fond one that you are; for it avails 
nothing to repent too late. 


SYLVIA 


When, repenting with a sigh, I say these words which 
you invent and grace as you please, the rivers shall 
return back to their springs, the wolves shall flee from 
the lambs, and the hounds from the timorous hares, 
the boar shall love the sea and the dolphin the Alps. 


DAPHNE 


I know too well the coyness of youth. As you are 
now, such once was I. Such were my demeanour and 
my face, and such my beautiful hair, so vermilion 
was my mouth, and thus the rose was mixed with the 
pure white on my plump and delicate cheeks. It was 
then my highest pleasure (now I see it the pleasure 
of a simpleton) to spread my nets, smear the rods 
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E ’I| covil de le fere; e se talora 

Vedea guatarmi da cupido amante, 
Chinava gli occhi rustica e selvaggia, 
Piena di sdegno e di vergogna; e m’era 
Mal grata la mia grazia, e dispiacente 
Quanto di me piaceva altrui: pur come 
Fosse mia colpa e mia onta e mio scorno 
Lesser guardata, amata e desiata. 

Ma che non puote il tempo? e che non puote, 
Servendo, meritando, supplicando, 

Fare un fedele ed importuno amante? 

Fui vinta, io te ’l confesso; e furon l’armi 
Del vincitore umilta, sofferenza, 

Pianti, sospiri e dimandar mercede. 
Mostrommi l’ombra d’una breve notte 
Allora quel che ’] lungo corso e ’] lume 

Di mille giorni non m’avea mostrato. 
Ripresi allor me stessa e la mia cieca 
Simplicitate, e dissi sospirando: 

Eccoti, Cinzia, il corno, eccoti l’arco, 
Ch’io rinunzio i tuoi strali e Ja tua vita. 
Cosi spero veder ch’anco il tuo Aminta 
Pur un giorno dimestichi la tua 

Rozza salvatichezza, ed ammollisca 
Questo tuo cor di ferro e di macigno. 
Forse ch’ei non é bello? o ch’ei non t’ama? 
O ch’altri lui non ama? o ch’ei si cambia 
Per l’amor d’altri, ovver per l’odio tuo? 
Forse ch’in gentilezza egli ti cede? 

Se tu sei figlia di Cidippe, a cui 

Fu padre il Dio di questo nobil fiume, 

Ed egli é figlio di Silvano, a cui 

Pane fu padre, il gran Dio de’ pastori. 
Non é men di te bella, se ti guardi 

Dentro lo specchio mai d’alcuna fonte, 

La candida Amarilli; e pur ei sprezza 

Le sue dolci lusinghe, e segue i tuoi 
Dispettosi fastidi. Or fingi (e voglia 

Pur Dio che questo fingere sia vano) 
Ch’egli, teco sdegnato, alfin procuri 
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with bird-lime, to sharpen my dart upon a whetstone, 
to track the wild beasts to their lairs, and if at that 
time I saw an ardent lover looking upon me I cast 
down my eyes, rustic and wild and full of disdain and 
shame; to me my own beauty was unpleasing, and 
whatever I had that pleased others was displeasing 
to myself: as if it had been my fault, my shame and 
my reproach to be looked upon, loved and desired. 

But what cannot time do? and what cannot a 
faithful and persevering lover merit and entreaty 
accomplish by service? I was vanquished, I confess; 
and the weapons of the conqueror were submission, 
suffering, tears, sighs and pleading for mercy. 

Then the darkness of one short night showed me 
that which a long course of time and the light of a 
thousand days had not showed to me. I blamed 
myself and my blind ingenuity, and said with a sigh: 
“Here, Cynthia, take your horn, take your bow, for I 
renounce your arrows and your mode of life.” 

Thus I hope to see that one day your Amynta will 
also tame your savage nature, and will soften that hard 
rocky heart of yours. Is henot handsome? Does he not 
love you, or is he not loved by others? Does he change 
either for the love of another or for your hatred? Or 
does he yield to you in birth? If you are the daughter 
of Cydippe, to whom the god of this noble river was 
father, he is the son of Sylvanus, whose father was 
Pan, the great god of shepherds. 

Bright Amaryllis is no less fair than you (if you ever 
behold yourself in the mirror of a clear fountain), 
and yet he despises her sweet charms and follows 
your scornful whims. 

Now imagine (and heaven grant it may be only 
a fiction) that he, wearied out with you, should bring 
himself at last to love the maid by whom he is loved 
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Ch’a lui piaccia colei cui tanto ei piace; 
Qual animo fia il tuo? o con quali occhi 
Il vedrai fatto altrui? fatto felice 

Ne l’altrui braccia, e te schernir ridendo? 


SILVIA 


Faccia Aminta di sé e de’ suoi amori 
Quel ch’a lui piace: a me nulla ne cale, 
E, pur che non sia mio, sia di chi vuole: 
Ma esser non pud mio s’lo lui non voglio, 
Né, s’anco egli mio fosse, io sarei sua. 


DAFNE 


Onde nasce il tuo odio? 


SILVIA 
Dal suo amore. 


DAFNE 


Piacevol padre di figlio crudele. 

Ma quando mai da 1 mansueti agnelli 
Nacquer le tigri? 0 1 bei cigni da’ corvi? 
O me inganni, o te stessa. 


SILVIA 
Odio il suo amore, 

Ch’odia la mia onestate; ed amai lui 

Mentr’ei volse di me quel ch’io voleva. 
DAFNE 

Tu volevi il tuo peggio: egli a te brama 

Quel ch’a sé brama. 
SILVIA 


Dafne, o taci, o parla 
D’altro, se vuoi risposta. 
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so much; what will your mind be then, and with 
what eyes will you behold him another’s, happy in 
another’s arms and scorning you with a smile? 


SYLVIA 


Let Amynta dispose of himself and of his love as he 
pleases, it concerns me not; and if he be not mine, 
let him be whose he will; but he cannot be mine 
since I will not have him, and even if he were mine 
I would not be his. 


DAPHNE 
From whence does your hate spring? 


SYLVIA 
From his love. 


DAPHNE 


Too pleasing father for so cruel a son, but when 
were ever tigers born of tame lambs, or crows of 
beautiful swans? Either you deceive me or yourself. 


SYLVIA 


I hate his love, because that is an enemy to my 
maidenhood; I loved him as long as he wished of me 
nothing but what I wished. 


DAPHNE 


You wished your own harm: he only wishes to you 
what he wishes to himself. 


SYLVIA 


Daphne, either be silent or speak of some other 
subject, if you will have an answer. 
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DAFNE 
Or guata modi! 
Guata che dispettosa giovanetta! 
Or, rispondimi almen: s’altri t’amasse, 
Gradiresti il suo amore in questa guisa? 


SILVIA 
In questa guisa gradirei clascuno 
Insidiator di mia virginitate, 
Che tu dimandi amante, ed io nimico. 
DAFNE 
Stimi dunque nimico 
Il monton de l’agnella? 
De la giovenca il toro? 
Stimi dunque nimico 
Il tortore a la fida tortorella? 
Stimi dunque stagione 
Di nimicizia e d’ira 
La dolce primavera, 
Ch’or allegra e ridente 
Riconsiglia ad amare 
Tl mondo e gli animali 
E gli uomini e le donne? E non t’accorgi 
Come tutte le cose 
Or sono innamorate 
D’un amor pien di gioia e di salute? 
Mira 14 quel colombo 
Con che dolce susurro lusingando 
Bacia la sua compagna; 
Odi quel lusignuolo 
Che va di ramo in ramo 
Cantando: Jo amo, 10 amo ; e, se no ’| sai, 
La biscia or lascia il suo veleno e corre 
Cupida a ’] suo amatore; 
Van le tigri in amore, 
Ama il leon superbo; e tu sol, fera 
Pit che tutte le fere, 
Albergo gli denieghi ne ’! tuo petto. 
Ma che dico leoni e tigri e serpi, 
Che pur han sentimento? amano ancora 
Gli arbori. Veder puoi con quanto affetto 
E con quanti iterati abbracciamenti 
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Mark now her moods! observe the scornful little 
maid! 

Answer me now, however: should another love you, 
would you treat his love in this manner? 


SYLVIA 


In this manner would I treat every ensnarer of 
my maidenhood, whom you call a lover and I call 
an enemy. 


DAPHNE 


Do you deem, then, the ram an enemy of the ewe, 
the bull of the heifer? Do you, then, deem the turtle- 
dove an enemy of his faithful mate? 

Do you conceive, then, the pleasant spring to be 
the season of enmity and wrath, which now happy 
and smiling reminds the whole world—beasts, men and 
women—of love? 

Do you not perceive how all things are now inspired 
with a love full of health, wholesomeness and joy? 
See there that turtle-dove which, caressing with sweet 
cooings, kisses his companion. 

Hear that nightingale which goes from bough to 
bough singing “I love, I love”; and if you do not 
know it, even the adder lays aside his poison and runs 
desirous to his beloved, tigers rush into love, the haughty 
lion loves; and you alone, more savage than all the 
wild beasts, deny love a reception in your heart? 

But why do I mention lions, tigers and adders, who 
have their share of mind? The very trees are loving. 
You may see with how great affection and with how 
many clinging turns the vine twines herself around 
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La vite s’avviticchia a ’] suo marito; 
L’abete ama l’abete, il pino il pino, 
L’orno per l’orno e per la salce il salce 
E Pun per l’altro faggio arde e sospira. 
Quella quercia, che pare 

Si ruvida e selvaggia, 

Sente anch’ella il potere 

De l’amoroso foco; e se tu avessi 
Spirto e senso d’amore, intenderesti 

I suoi muti sospiri. Or tu da meno 
Esser vuoi de le piante, 

Per non esser amante? 

Cangia, cangia consiglio, 

Pazzarella che sei. 


SILVIA 


Orst, quando i sospiri 
Udiro de le piante, 
To son contenta allor d’essere amante. 


DAFNE 
Tu prendi a gabbo i miei fidi consigli, 
E burli mie ragioni, o in amore 
Sorda non men che sciocca! Ma va pure, 
Che verra tempo che ti pentirai 
Non averli seguiti. E gia non dico 
Allor che fuggirai le fonti, ov’ora 
Spesso ti specchi e forse ti vagheggi, 
Allor che fuggirai le fonti, solo 
Per tema di vederti crespa e brutta: 
Questo avverratti ben; ma non t’annunzio 
Gia questo solo, che, ben ch’é gran male, 
F perd mal comune. Or non rammenti 
Cio che Valtr’ieri Elpino raccontava, 
Il saggio Elpino a la bella Licori, 
Licori che in Elpin puote con eli occhi 
Quei ch’ei potere in lei dovria co ’] canto, 
Se ’] dovere in amor si ritrovasse; 
E ’] raccontava udendo Batto e Tirsi, 
Gran maestri d’amore, e ’] raccontava 
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her husband, the fir-tree loves the fir-tree, the pine 
the pine; the elm for the elm, the willow for the 
willow, and one beech-tree for another burns and sighs. 

That very oak that appears so rugged and rough 
feels within itself the power of an amorous fire; 
and if you had any feeling or sense of love, you 
would understand the meaning of its whispers. Will 
you be, then, inferior to the plants by not being a 
lover? Alter, alter your resolve, fond one that you are. 


SYLVIA 


Well then, when I hear the sighs of the plants, then 
I am content to be a lover. 


DAPHNE 


You turn all my faithful counsels into ridicule and 
scorn my reasonings; oh, no less deaf than foolish in 
love! But go now, the time will come when you shall 
repent that you did not follow them. I do not mean 
the day when you will shun the fountains in which 
now you often view yourself and perhaps take delight, 
but the day when you will shun them only for fear of 
seeing yourself wrinkled and ugly: this will happen 
to you; and I give you warning not of this alone, 
which, though great, is but a common misfortune, 

Don’t you remember what Elpino, the wise Elpino, 
related the other day to the beautiful Lycoris, who 
with her eyes has over him that power which he 
ought to have over her with his songs if ought could 
always be found in love? He related it to her in the 
hearing of both Battus and Thyrsis, great masters of 
love, and he related it within Aurora’s cavern, where 
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Ne l’antro de I’Aurora, ove su l’uscio 
E scritto: Lungi, ah lungi ite, profant. 
Diceva egli, e diceva che gliel disse 
Quel Grande che canté l’armi e gli amori 
Ch’a lui lascié la fistola morendo, 
Che la git ne lo ’nferno é un nero speco, 
La dove esala un fumo pien di puzza 
Da le tristi fornaci d’Acheronte, 
E che quivi punite eternamente 
In tormenti di tenebre e di pianto 
Son le femine ingrate e sconoscenti. 
Quivi aspetta ch’albergo s’apparecchi 
A la tua feritate: 
E dritto é ben ch’il fumo 
Tragga mai sempre il pianto da quegli occhi 
Onde trarlo giammai 
Non poteé la pietate. 
Segui, segui tuo stile, 
Ostinata che sel. 
SILVIA 
Ma che fe’ allor Licori? e che rispose 
A queste cose? 
DAFNE 
Tu de’ fatti propri 
Nulla ti curi e vuoi saper gli altrui. 
Cogli occhi gli rispose. 
SILVIA 
Come risponder sol potea con gli occhi? 
DAFNE 
Risposer questi con dolce sorriso, 
Volti ad Elpino: Il core e noi siam tuoi:— 
Tu bramar piu non déi: costei non puote 
Pit darti.—E tanto solo basterebbe 
Per intera mercede a ’1 casto amante, 
Se stimasse veraci come belli 
Quegli occhi e lor prestasse intera fede. 


SILVIA 
E perché lor non crede? 
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over the door is written: “Far away, far, ye pro- 
fane.” He told her and he said that it was told to 
him by that great poet who sang of arms and of love 
and bequeathed him his pipe when he died, that there 
below in Hell is a black den which breathes out a 
stinking smoke from the sad furnaces of Acheron; 
and that there in torment of darkness and tears are 
eternally punished ungrateful and unrelenting women. 

There then expect that a reception will be prepared 
for your cruelty. And it is just that acrid smoke should 
sometime be ever drawing tears from those eyes from 
whence pity could never draw them. Follow, follow 
now your own course, obdurate that you are. 


SYLVIA 


But what did Lycoris then, and what answer did 
she make? 
DAPHNE 


You are careless in your own affairs, and are willing 
to know others’. She answered him only with her eyes. 


SYLVIA 


How could she answer him with her eyes only? 


DAPHNE 


They being turned upon Elpino answered with a 
smile: “The heart and we are yours: more you ought 
not to desire: the donor can bestow no more”: and 
this is surely sufficient as a reward to a chaste lover 
if he thought those eyes to be sincere as fair and put 
an entire confidence in them. 


SYLVIA 
And why did he not believe them? 
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DAFNE 

Or tu non sai 
Cid che Tirsi ne scrisse, allor ch’ardendo 
Forsennato egli erro per le foreste, 
Si che insieme movea pietate e€ riso 
Ne le vezzose ninfe e ne’ pastori? 
Né gia cose scrivea degne di riso, 
Se ben cose facea degne di riso. 
Lo scrisse in mille piante, e con le piante 
Crebbero i versi; e cosi lessi in una: 
Specchi de ’l cor , fallaci infidt lumi, 
Ben riconosco in voi gl’ ingannt vostri : 
Ma che pro, se schivarlt Amor mt toglie ? 


SILVIA 
Io qui trapasso il tempo ragionando, 
Né mi sovviene ch’oggi é ’! di prescritto 
Ch’andar si deve a la caccia ordinata 
Ne l’Eliceto. Or, se ti pare, aspetta 
Ch’io pria deponga nel solito fonte 
Il sudore e la polve ond’ier mi sparsi, 
Seguendo in caccia una damma veloce 
Ch’alfin giunsi ed uccisi. 


DAFNE 

Aspetterotti, 
E forse anch’io mi bagnero ne ’| fonte. 
Ma sino a le mie case ir prima voglio, 
Ché Vora non é tarda, come pare. 
Tu ne le tue m’aspetta ch’a te venga: 
E pensa intanto pur quel che pit importa 
De la caccia e del fonte; e, se non sai, 
Credi di non saper, e credi a? savi. 


SCENA SECONDA 
AMINTA, TIRSI 


AMINTA 
Ho visto a ’l pianto mio 
Risponder per pietade i sassi e l’onde, 
E sospirar le fronde 
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DAPHNE 
Don’t you know what Thyrsis wrote of them when 
being in love, he wandered frantic in the forest so 
that he moved at once the compassion and the laughter 
of the beautiful nymphs and shepherds? Nothing he 
wrote was worthy of laughter, though what he did 
moved their smiles. He wrote it on a thousand plants, 
and with the plants the verses grew, and on one of 
them thus I read: 
“False mirrors of the heart, deluding eyes, too well 
I recognise your soft deceits, but to what profit if 
Love will not permit me to avoid them?” 
SYLVIA 
I waste my time here in talking and forget that 
this is the day for going to the appointed chase in 
the Eliceto. Remain now, if you please, till I have 
first washed off, in my accustomed fountain, the sweat 
and the dust I was covered with yesterday in chasing 
a swift doe, which at length I overtook and killed. 
DAPHNE 
I will wait, and perhaps will bathe myself in the 
same fountain: but I will first go home, for it is not 
so late as it appears: wait for me at your house till 
I come to you, and in the meanwhile ponder over that 
which is of greater importance than either the chase 
or the fountain; and if you don’t know this, acknow- 
ledge that you are ignorant and trust the wise. 


* SCENE II 
AMYNTA, THYRSIS 
AMYNTA 


Rocks and waves I have seen moved to pity by my 
complaints—I have heard the trees accompany my 
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Ho visto a’) pianto mio; 

Ma non ho visto mai 

Né spero di vedere 

Compassion ne la crudele e bella, 

Che non so s’io mi chiami o donna o fera; 
Ma niega d’esser donna, 

Poi che niega pietate 

A chi non la negaro 

Le cose inanimate. 


TIRsI 
Pasce l’agna l’erbette, il lupo l’agne; 
Ma il crudo Amor di lagrime si pasce, 
Né se ne mostra mai satollo. 


AMINTA 


Ahi lasso! 
Ch’amor satollo é del mio pianto omai, 
E solo ha sete de ’1 mio sangue; e tosto 
Voglio ch’egli e quest’empia il sangue mio 
Bevan con gli occhi 


TIRSI 


Ahi, Aminta! ahi, Aminta! 
Che parli? o che vaneggi? Or ti conforta, 
Ch’un’altra troverai, se ti disprezza 
Questa crudele. 


AMINTA 
Oimé! come poss’io 
Altri trovar se me trovar non posso? 
Se perduto ho me stesso, quale acquisto 
Faro mai che mi placcia? 


TIRSI 


; O miserello, 
Non disperar, ch’acquisterai costei. 
La lunga etate insegna a l’uom di porre 
Freno a i leoni ed a le tigri ircane. 
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tears with sighs, but I have never found, nor hope 
to find, compassion in this cruel fair whom I know 
not whether to call woman or wild beast, for she 
denies herself the name of a woman, since she denies 
pity to whom inanimate things have not denied it. 


THYRSIS 


The lamb feeds on the grass, the wolf on the lamb; 
but cruel Love feeds on tears and never seems satisfied. 


AMYNTA 
Alas! Love at last is sated with my tears, and now 
only thirsts for my blood; soon I am resolved that he 
and this impious creature shall drink my blood with 
their eyes. 


THYRSIS 


Ah, Amynta! Amynta! what are you saying, or 
why are you raving thus? Comfort yourself now, 
for you will find another if this cruel one disdains you. 


AMYNTA 
Alas! how can I find another if I cannot find myself? 
If my whole being has gone, what acquisition shall I 
ever make that can please me? 


THYRSIS 
Poor soul, do not despair, you will win her. Patience 
and time enable man to tame lions and Hyrcanian 


tigers. 
F 
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AMINTA 
Ma il misero non puote a la sua morte 
Indugio sostener di lungo tempo. 


TirsI 
Sara corto l’indugio: in breve spazio 
S’adira e in breve spazio anco si placa 
Femina, cosa mobil per natura 
Pid che fraschetta al vento e pil che cima 
Di pieghevole spica. Ma, ti prego, 
Fa ch’lo sappia piu a dentro de la tua 
Dura condizione e de l’amore; 
Ché, se ben confessato m’hai piu volte 
D’amare, mi tacesti perd dove 
Fosse posto l’amore: ed ¢ ben degna 
La fedele amicizia ed il comune 
Studio de le Muse, ch’a me scuopra 
Cid ch’a gli altri si cela. 


AMINTA 


To son contento, 
Tirsi, a te dir cid che le selve e i monti 
E i fiumi sanno, e gli uomini non sanno: 
Ch’io sono omai si presso a la mia morte, 
Ch’é ben ragion ch’io lasci chi ridica 
La cagion de ’] morire, e che l’incida 
Ne la scorza d’un faggio, presso il luogo 
Dove sara sepolto il corpo esangue; 
Si che talor passandovi quell’empia 
Si goda di calcar l’ossa infelici 
Co ’] pié superbo, e tra sé dica:—E questo 
Pur mio trionfo;—e goda di vedere 
Che nota sia la sua vittoria a tutti 
Li pastor paesani e pellegrini 
Che quivi il caso guidi. E forse (ahi spero 
Troppo alte cose) un giorno esser potrebbe 
Ch’ella, commossa da tarda pietate, 
Piangesse morto chi gia vivo uccise, 


Dicendo:—Oh pur qui fosse, e fosse mio!— 
Or odi. 
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But the unhappy mortal cannot bear to wait a long 
time for his death. 


THYRSIS 


The delay will be short: woman is soon angry and 
soon appeased, by nature a more unstable creature, 
more than the slender bough that sways with the 
wind, or than the ear of corn bending before the 
breeze; but I pray you let me know something farther 
of your hard condition and of your love: for you have 
often confessed to me that you were in love, yet you 
never told me where your yearnings lie: and our faith- 
ful friendship and our common pursuit of the Muses 
make me not unworthy of knowing what you may 
conceal from others. 


AMYNTA 


I am happy, Thyrsis, to disclose to you what the 
woods, the mountains and the streams know and what 
is unknown to men: for [am now so nigh to my death, 
that it is fit that I should leave behind me one who 
may relate the cause of my death and write it upon 
the bark of a beech-tree, near the place where they 
will bury my dead body: so that when the cruel maid 
passes by, she may rejoice to trample my unhappy 
bones with her proud foot and say within herself: 
“This is indeed my triumph”; and may delight to see 
that her victory is known to all shepherds, native and 
stranger alike, whom chance leads this way: and 
perhaps (alas, my hopes are too high) a day may come 
when being moved by tardy pity she may weep for 
him dead whom alive she killed, and say: “Oh, would 
that he were here and mine!” Listen to this now. 


AMINTA 


Tirs!I 
Segui pure, ch’io t’ascolto: 
E forse a miglior fin che tu non pensi. 


AMINTA 


Essendo io fanciulletto, si che a pena 
Giunger potea con la man pargoletta 

A corre i frutti da i piegati rami 

De gli arboscelli, intrinseco divenni 

De la pid vaga e cara verginella 

Che mai spiegasse al vento chioma d’oro. 
La figliuola conosci di Cidippe 

E di Montan, ricchissimo d’armenti, 
Silvia onor de le selve, ardor de l’alme? ~ 
Di questa parlo, ahi lasso! Vissi a questa 
Cosi unito alcun tempo, che fra due 
Tortorelle pid fida compagnia 

Non sara mai né fue. 

Congiunti eran gli alberghi, 

Ma pit congiunti i cori: 

Conforme era |’etate, 

Ma ’I pensier pit conforme: 

Seco tendeva insidie con le reti 

Ai pesci ed a gli augelli, e seguitava 

T cervi seco e le veloci damme; 

E ’] diletto e la preda era comune. 

Ma, mentre io fea rapina d’animali, 
Fui, non so come, a me stesso rapito, 

A poco a poco nacque ne ’] mio petto, 
Non so da qual radice, 

Com’erba suol che per sé stessa germini. 
Un incognito affetto 

Che mi fea desiare 

D’esser sempre presente 

A la mia bella Silvia; 

E bevea da’ suoi lumi 

Un’estranea dolcezza, 

Che lasciava nel fine 

Un non so che d’amaro: 
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Pray say on, for I am listening eagerly and perhaps 
to better purpose than you think. 


AMYNTA 


While I was yet a boy, scarce tall enough to gather 
with my little hand the fruits from the bending boughs 
of the young trees, I became intimate with the most 
beautiful and beloved maid that ever spread her 
golden hair to the wind: you know the daughter of 
Cydippe, and of Montanus, so wealthy in cattle? 
Sylvia, the wood’s glory, the heart’s flame; of her I 
speak, alas! I lived with her so united, for some time, 
that between two turtle-doves there never was nor 
will there ever be a more faithful companionship. 

Our abodes were close together, but closer still 
were our hearts: alike were our ages, but our thoughts 
more alike: with her I used to spread the ensnaring 
nets for fishes and for birds, and followed with her the 
stags and swift does: and one was our sport and 
one our prey. 

But while I was making a spoil of animals, I became 
I know not how a spoil myself. There grew little by 
little within my heart, I know not from what root, 
like an herb that shoots forth of itself, an affection 
I was not acquainted with before, which made me 
continually desire to be in the presence of my fair 
Sylvia, and drank from her eyes a strange sweetness, 
which left behind it in the end I know not what 
kind of bitterness. 
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AMINTA 


Sospirava sovente, € non sapeva 

La cagion de’ sospiri. 

Cosi fui prima amante ch’intendessi 

Che cosa fosse amore. 

Ben me n’accorsi al fine; ed in qual modo, 
Ora m’ascolta, e nota. 


TIRSI 
F da notare. 


AMINTA 


A Yombra d’un bel faggio Silvia e Filli 
Sedean un giorno, ed io con loro insieme, 
Quando up’ape ingegnosa, che cogliendo 
Se ’n giva il mel per que’ prati fioriti, 

A le guance di Fillide volando, 

A le guancie vermiglie come rosa, 

Le morse e le rimorse avidamente; 

Ch’a la similitudine ingannata 

Forse un fior le credette. Allora Filli 
Comincio lamentarsi, impaziente 

De l’acuto dolor de la puntura: 

Ma la mia bella Silvia disse:—Taci, 
Taci, non ti lagnar, Filli; perch’io 

Con parole d’incanti leverotti 

Il dolor de la picciola ferita. 

A me insegno gia questo secreto 

La saggia Arezia, e n’ebbe per mercede 
Quel mio corno d’avorio ornato d’oro,.— 
Cosi dicendo, avvicino le labbra 

De la sua bella e dolcissima bocca 

A la guancia rimorsa, e con soave 
Susurro mormoro non so che versi. 

Oh mirabili effetti! senti tosto 

Cessar la doglia: o fosse la virtute 

Di que’ magici detti, 0, com’io credo, 
La virtt de la bocca, 

Che sana cid che tocca. 

To, che sino a quel punto altro non volsi 
Che ’] soave splendor de gli occhi belli. 
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I sighed often, and knew not the cause of my sighs. 
Thus I became a lover before I knew what thing 
love was. Too well I knew what it was at last: and 
I will tell you how; now hearken to me and attend. 


THYRSIS 


It is worth noting. 


AMYNTA 


One day Sylvia and Phyllis were sitting beneath 
the shade of a beautiful beech-tree, and I together 
with them, when an industrious bee, which went 
about gathering honey in those flowery meadows, 
flying on the cheeks of Phyllis, on the all crimson and 
rosy-like cheeks, stung and stung them with eagerness ; 
for perhaps beguiled by the resemblance it took them 
for a flower. 

Then Phyllis, impatient of the sharp smart, began 
to moan. But my beautiful Sylvia said: “Hush! 
Phyllis, do not moan, for with enchanting words I 
can relieve the anguish of the little wound. Sage 
Asteria taught me this secret sometime ago, and had 
for her reward my ivory horn, adorned with gold.” 

Thus saying she applied the lips of her beautiful 
and sweetest mouth to the wounded cheek and with 
a soft whisper murmured I know not what verses. O 
admirable effect! Soon all her pain was gone; whether 
it was by the virtue of those enchanted words, or as 
I believe, by the virtue of that mouth, which heals 
all that it touches. 

I, who till that time never had other desires 
beyond the bright splendour of her beautiful eyes 


AMINTA 


E le dolci parole, assai pit dolci 

Che ’] mormorar d’un lento fiumicello 
Che rompa ’1 corso fra minuti sassi 

O che I garrir de l’aura in fra le frondi, 
Allor sentii ne ’] cor novo desire 
D’appressare a la sua questa mia bocca; 
E fatto, non so come, astuto e scaltro 
Pit de l'usato (guarda quanto Amore 
Aguzza l’intelletto!), mi sovvenne 
D’un inganno gentile co ‘1 qual io 
Recar potessi a fine il mio talento; 
Ché, fingendo ch’un’ape avesse morso 
Il mio labbro di sotto, incominciai 

A lamentarmi di cotal maniera, 

Che quella medicina che la lingua 
Non richiedeva il volto richiedeva. 
La semplicetta Silvia, 

Pietosa del mio male, 

S’offri da dar aita 

A la finta ferita, ahi lasso! e fece 

Pit cupa e piu mortale 

La mia piaga verace, 

Quando le labbra sue 

Giunse a le labbra mie. 

Né l’'api d’alcun fiore 

Coglion si dolce il succo 

Come fu dolce il mel ch’allora io colsi 
Da quelle fresche rose; 

Se ben gli ardenti baci, 

Che spingeva il desire a inumidirsi, 
Raffreno la temenza 

E la vergogna, e félli 

Pit lenti e meno audaci. 

Ma mentre al cor scendeva 

Quella dolcezza, mista 

D’un secreto veleno, 

Tal diletto n’avea, 

Che, fingendo ch’ancor non mi passasse 
Il dolor di quel morso 

Fei si ch’ella pid volte 

Vi replicé l’incanto, 
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and her sweet speech, much more sweet than the 
murmuring of a slow stream, which breaks its way 
among the little rocks, or the whispering of the 
breeze amongst the leaves, felt in my heart a new 
wish to press my mouth to hers. 


And so becoming, I know not how, cunning and 
crafty beyond my wont (behold how Love whets the 
intellect!), bethought myself of a pretty little de- 
ceit, by which I might accomplish my desire, for 
feigning that a bee had stung my underlip, I began 
to complain in such a manner, that I asked with my 
looks for that remedy which my tongue did not 
ask for. 


Innocent Sylvia, pitying my pain, offered to give 
relief to that feigned wound; and made, alas, my 
real one more deep and mortal, when her lips were 
joined to mine. 


Nor does the bee gather from any flower honey so 
sweet as I then gathered from those fresh roses. 


Fear and shame withheld or made more slow and 
less bold my ardent kisses which desire excited to 
sink deeper. 


But while there glided to my heart a sweetness 
mixed with a secret poison, I felt such delight in 
it, that pretending the pain of the sting had not 
yet ceased, I caused her often to repeat the 
enchantment. 


AMINTA 


Da indi in qua ando crescendo in guisa 
Il desire e l’affanno impaziente, 

Che, non potendo piu capir ne ‘1! petto, 
Fu forza che n’uscisse: ed una volta 
Che in cerchio sedevam ninfe e pastori 
E facevamo alcuni nostri giuochi, 

Che ciascun ne l’orecchio del vicino 
Mormorando diceva un suo secreto,— 
Silvia, le dissi, io per te ardo, e certo 
Morro se non m’aiti. —A quel parlare 
Chino ella il bel volto, e fuor le venne 
Un improvviso insolito rossore 

Che diede segno di vergogna e d’ira: 

Né ebbi altra risposta che un silenzio, 
Un silenzio turbato e pien di dure 
Minaccie. Indi si tolse, e piu non volle 
Né vedermi né udirmi. E gia tre volte 
Ha il nudo mietitor tronche le spighe, 
Ed altrettante il verno ha scosso i boschi 
De le lor verdi chiome: ed ogni cosa 
Tentata ho per placarla, fuor che morte. 
Mi resta sol che per placarla 10 muoia: 
E morro volentier, pur ch’io sia certo 
Ch’ella o se ne compiaccia o se ne doglia; 
Né so di tai due cose qual pit brami. 
Ben fora la pieta premio maggiore 

A la mia fede, e maggior ricompensa 

A la mia morte; ma bramar non deggio 
Cosa che turbi il bel lume sereno 

A gli occhi cari e affanni quel bel petto. 


TIRSI 


E possibil perd che, s’ella un giorno 
Udisse tai parole, non t’amasse? 


AMINTA 


Non so, né ’l credo; ma fugge i miei detti 
Come I’aspe l’incanto. 
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From that time onward my desire and my grief 
grew impatient to such a degree that not being able 
to contain it any longer within my heart I was forced 
to give it vent: and one time, as we were sitting 
together in a circle, nymphs and shepherds, and 
were playing one of our games, where everyone 
whispering in the ear of his neighbour tells him 
some secret, “Sylvia,” said I to her, “I burn for you 
and shall certainly die unless you help me.” 

At those words she cast down her lovely face, and 
there came over it a sudden unusual flush, which gave 
a sign of modesty and anger: I had no other answer 
but a dead silence, a stubborn silence full of severe 
threats. She departed from thence and never would 
see or hear me afterwards. And now thrice has the 
naked reaper cut the corn, as many times has the 
winter shaken the verdant leaves from the woods; 
and I have tried everything to appease her, except 
my death. 

There remains only now to appease her, that I should 
die, and die I would willingly, were I but sure that she 
would either be pleased or grieved at it; and I scarce 
know which of the two to hope for. Pity would indeed 
be a greater reward for my fidelity, and a greater 
recompense of my death: but I ought not to wish for 
anything that may disturb the serene light of those 
dear eyes and trouble that fair heart. 


THYRSIS 


And do you think it possible that she could some 
day hear such words and not love you? 


AMYNTA 


I do not know, nor believe it; but she shuns my 
words as the adder shuns the enchantment. 


AMINTA 


TIRSI 
Or su confida, 
Ch’a me da il cuor di far ch’ella t’ascolti. 


AMINTA 


O nulla impetrerai, 0, se tu impetri 
Ch’io parli, io nulla impetrerd parlando. 


TIRSI 
Perché disperi si? 


AMINTA 


Giusta cagione 
Ho de ’| mio disperar; ché il saggio Mopso 
Mi predisse la mia cruda ventura; 
Mopso, ch’intende il parlar de gli augelli 
E le virtt de l’erbe e de le fonti; 
E si rammenta cid ch’é gia passato, 
Ed osserva il presente, e del ’] futuro 
Sa dar vera e infallibile sentenza. 


TIRSI 
Di qual Mopso tu dici? di quel Mopso 
C’ha ne la lingua melate parole 
E ne le labbra un amichevol ghigno, 
E la fraude ne ’] seno ed il rasoio 


Tien sotto il manto? Or su, sta di buon core, 


Ché i sciaurati pronostici infelici, 

Ch’ei vende a’ malaccorti con quel grave 
Suo supercilio, non han mai effetto ; 

E per prova so io cid che ti dico: 

Anzi da questo sol ch’ei t’ha predetto 
Mi giova di sperar felice fine 

ATamor tuo. Perd vo’ dirti cosa 

Per cui conoscerai ben chiaramente 
Ch’io dico il vero. 


AMINTA 


Se sai cosa per prova, 
Che conforti mia speme, non tacerla. 
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THYRSIS 


Trust me now, for it gives me heart to try and 
make her hear you. 


AMYNTA 


Either you will never obtain anything, or should 
you prevail upon her to hear me I nothing shall obtain. 


THYRSIS 
Why do you thus despair? 


AMYNTA 


I have good reason to despair, since sage Mopsus 
prophesied my unlucky chance; Mopsus who under- 
stands the language of birds and the virtue of herbs 
and fountains; who remembers all that is passed and 
observes the present and gives a true and infallible 
omen of the future. 

THYRSIS 


Of what Mopsus are you speaking, of that Mopsus 
who has words of honey on his tongue, and a friendly 
smile upon his lips, but conceals deceit within his 
breast and a razor underneath his cloak? Be now of 
good heart, for those unhappy inauspicious omens 
which with that grave brow of his he sells to the un- 
wary will never take effect. I know by experience 
what I tell you; on the contrary, from the very evil 
he has foretold you I take delight in hoping a 
happy end to your love. Therefore I will tell you 
a thing from which you will learn clearly that I 
am not mistaken. 

AMYNTA 


If by experience you know anything that comforts 
my hope, do not hide it from me. 
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AMINTA 


‘TIRSI 


Dirolla volentieri. Allor che prima 

Mia sorte mi condusse in queste selve, 
Costui conobbi; e lo stimava io tale, 

Qual tu lo stimi. Intanto un di mi venne 
E bisogno e talento d’irne dove 

Siede la gran cittade in ripa al fiume, 

Ed a costui ne feci motto! ed egli 

Cosi mi disse:—Andrai ne la gran terra, 
Ove gli astuti e scaltri cittadini 

E i cortigian malvagi molte volte 
Prendonsi a gabbo e fanno brutti scherni 
Di noi rustici incauti. Pero figlio, 

Va su l’avviso, e non t’appressar troppo 
Ove sian drappi colorati e d’oro, 

E pennachi e divise e foggie nove; 

Ma sopra tutto guarda che mal fato, 

O giovanil vaghezza non ti meni 

Al magazzino de le cancie: ah! fugei, 
Fuggi quell’incantato alloggiamento. 
—Che luogo é questo ?—io chiesi; ed ei soggiunse: 
Quivi abitan le maghe, che incantando 
Fan travedere e tratidir clascuno. 

Cid che diamante sembra ed oro fino, 

E vetro e rame; e quelle arche d’argento, 
Che stimeresti piene di tesoro, 

Sporte son piene di vesciche buge. 

Quivi le mura son fatte con arte, 

Che parlano e rispondono a i parlanti; 

Né gia rispondon la parola mozza, 
Com’eco suole ne le nostre selve, 

Ma la replican tutta intiera, intiera, 

Con giunta anco di quel ch’altri non disse. 
I trespidi, le tavole, le panche, 

Le scranne, le lettiere, le cortine, 

E gli arnesi di camera e di sala 

Han tutti lingua e voce e gridan sempre. 
Quivi le ciance in forma di bambine 
Vanno trescando; e se un muto v’entrasse, 
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THYRSIS 


I will tell it most willingly. At the time when my 
fortune led me first into these woods, I knew that man 
and deemed him such a one as you now deem him. 
Meanwhile befell that one day I had some necessity 
as well as a wish to go where the great city stands on 
the bank of the river, and I acquainted him with my 
design, and he thus told me: “You are going into that 
great city, where the crafty and deceitful citizens and 
the evil-minded courtiers often laugh at us and make 
rude sport of simple countrymen. Therefore, my son, 
take my advice and avoid the places where there are 
tinted and golden coats, plumes, uniforms and new 
fashions, but above all take care lest evil chance or 
the enticements of youth should lead thee into the 
abode of idle babbling. Fly! fly away from that 
enchanted abode.” 

“What place is that?” Isaid. And he resumed: “There 
live those magicians who by their enchantments make 
everybody see and hear things as they are not: that 
which appears to be diamonds and fine gold is only 
glass and copper; and those silver coffers which you 
would think to be full of treasure are only baskets 
full of empty bladders. The very walls are built with 
such an art, that they speak and answer those who 
talk; they not only answer in syllables, as echo used 
to do in our woods, but they repeat it all entire, joined 
with something else that no one said. 

“The trestles, tables, benches, stools, bedsteads, 
curtains and the furniture of the rooms and halls 
have all tongue and speech and are for ever tattling. 
Idle babblings are sporting in the shape of children; 
and if a dumb man should enter the place, that dumb 
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AMINTA 


Un muto ciancerebbe a suo dispetto. 
Ma questo é il minor mal che ti potesse 
Incontrar: tu potresti ivi restarne 


Converso in selce, in fera, in acqua, o in foco: 


Acqua di pianto, e foco di sospiri.— 
Cosi diss’egli: ed io n’andai con questo 
Fallace antiveder ne la cittade; 

E, come volse il ciel benigno, a caso 
Passai per la dov’é 1 felice albergo. 
Quindi uscian fuor voci canore e dolci 
E di cigni e di ninfe e di sirene, 

Di sirene celesti; e n’uscian suoni 

Soavi e chiari, e tanto altro diletto, 
Ch’attonito, godendo ed ammirando, 
Mi fermai buona pezza. Era su l’uscio, 
Quasi per guardia de le cose belle, 

Uom d’aspetto magnanimo e robusto, 
Di cui, per quanto intesi, in dubbio stassi, 
S’egli sia miglior duce o cavaliero ; 

Che, con fronte benigna insieme e grave, 
Con regal cortesia invito dentro, 

Ei grande e ’n pregio, me negletto e basso. 
Oh che sentii? che vidi allora? T’ vidi 
Celesti Dee, ninfe leggiadre e belle, 
Nuovi Lini ed Orfei, ed altre ancora 
Senza vel, senza nube, e quale e quanta 
A gli immortali appar vergine Aurora, 
Sparger d’argento e d’or rugiade e raggi 
E fecondando illuminar d’intorno. 

Vidi Febo e le Muse, e fra le Muse 
Elpin sedere accolto; ed in quel punto 
Sentii me far di me stesso maggiore, 
Pien di nuova virtu, pieno di nuova 
Deitade, e cantai guerre ed eroi, 
Sdegnando pastoral ruvido carme. 

E se ben poi, come altrui piacque, feci 
Ritorno a queste selve, io pur ritenni 
Parte di quello spirto: né gia suona 

La mia sampogna umil, come soleva, 
Ma di voce pit altera e pid sonora, 
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man would babble in spite of himself. But this is the 
least misfortune that can befall you: perhaps you may 
stay there transformed into a willow-tree, into water 
or fire, water of tears, or fire of sighs.” 

Thus he told me, and I went with this false fore- 
warning to the city; and as kind heaven and fortune 
would have it, passed by the place where stands that 
happy dwelling. From thence issued out the sweet 
and harmonious music of swans, of nymphs and 
syrens, celestial syrens; from thence proceeded sounds 
so sweet and clear and so many other delights that 
I stood still a good while spellbound with pleasure and 
admiration. There stood at the door, as if keeping 
guard of all those fine things, a man of valiant and 
noble presence, of whom, for what he seemed to me, 
I was in doubt whether to think him a better leader 
or knight: this man, with looks at the same time 
kind and grave, and with royal courtesy, invited me 
within, he a man of great authority and dignity, 
and I a poor and homely shepherd. 

Oh, what did I hear? What did I see then? I saw 
celestial goddesses, joyful and beautiful nymphs; 
new Linus, new Orpheus, and many others, all without 
veil or cloud, such and so great as the Virgin Aurora 
appears to the immortals scattering her silver dews 
and her rays of gold and fertilising all round with 
fruitful light; I saw Phcebus and the Muses and Elpino 
sitting among them; and at that moment I felt myself 
grown greater than usual, full of new virtue, full of a 
new deity, and I sang of wars and heroes scorning the 
rustic pastoral song. 

And though as to please others I came again to 
these woods, I still retained part of that spirit: nor 
does my pipe sound as humble as before, but with 
loud and loftier tone rivals the trumpets and fills 
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AMINTA 


Emula de le trombe, empie le selve. 
Udimmi Mopso poscia, e con maligno 
Guardo mirando affascinommi; ond’io 
Roco divenni, e poi gran tempo tacqui, 
Quando i pastor credean ch’io fossi stato 
Visto dal lupo, e il lupo era costul. 
Questo t’ho detto, accid che sappi quanto 
Il parlar di costui di fede é degno: 

E déi bene sperar, sol perch’ei vuole 

Che nulla speri. 


AMINTA 
Piacemi d’udire 
Quanto mi narri. A te dunque rimetto 
La cura di mia vita. 


TIRSI 
To n’avro cura. 
Tu lasciati trovar qui fra mezz’ora. 


Coro 


O bella eta dell’oro, 

Non gia perché di latte 

Se ’n corse il fiume e stillo méle il bosco; 

Non perché i frutti loro 

Diér da l’aratro intatte 

Le terre, e gli angui errar senz’ira 0 tOsco; 

Non perché nuvol fosco 

Non spiego allor suo velo, 

Ma in primavera eterna, 

Ch’ora s’accende e verna, 

Rise di luce e di sereno il cielo; 

Né porto peregrino 

O merce o guerra a gli altrui lidi il pino. 
Ma sol perché quel vano 

Nome senza soggetto, 

Quell’idolo d’errori, idol d’inganno, 

Quel che da ’1 volgo insano 

Onor poscia fu detto, 

Che di nostra natura il feo tiranno, 
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the echoing woods. Afterwards Mopsus heard me and 
eyeing me with malignant look cast upon me a spell 
through which I became hoarse and mute for a long 
time; thence the shepherds thought that I had been 
seen by a wolf, and that wolf was he. 

I have told you this that you may know how much 
his words are worthy of belief. And you ought to 
be of good hope, only because he would have kept 
you hopeless. 


AMYNTA 


I am pleased to hear what you have told me: to 
you then I entrust the care of my life. 


‘THYRSIS 


I will take the care of it; do endeavour to be here 
again in half an hour. 


CHORUS 


O lovely golden age, not because the streams flowed 
with milk and the woods dropped honey; not because 
the earth unploughed brought its fruits, and serpents 
wandered without wrath and venom; not because the 
black cloud had not yet spread around its veil, but 
the sky which now glows with heat and freezes with 
cold smiled with light and serenity in eternal Spring; 
nor the strange pine as yet brought trade and war to 
remote shores; but only because that empty name 
without a substance, that idol of deceit and hypocrisy, 
which by the mad crowd was afterwards called 
Honour and made the tyrant of our nature, had not 


AMINTA 


Non mischiava il suo affanno 

Fra Je liete dolcezze 

De Vamoroso gregge ; 

Né fu sua dura legge 

Nota a quell’alme in libertate avvezza ; 

Ma legge aurea e felice 

Che Natura scolpi: S’et piace, et lice. 
Allor tra fiori e linfe 

Traean dolci carole 

Gli Amoretti senz’archi e senza faci; 

Sedean pastori e ninfe, 

Meschiando a le parole 

Vezzi e susurri, ed a i susurri i baci 

Strettamente tenaci; 

La verginella ignuda 

Scopria le fresche rose, 

Ch’or tien ne ’] velo ascose, 

E le poma de ’] seno acerbe e crude; 

E spesso in fiume o in lago 

Scherzar si vide con l’amata il vago. 
Tu prima, Onor, velasti 

La fonte de 1 diletti, 

Negando l’onde a l’amorosa sete: 

Tu a’ begli occhi insegnasti 

Di starne in sé ristrettt, 

E tener lor bellezze altrui secrete: 

Tu raccogliesti in rete 

Le chiome a l’aura sparte: 

Tu i dolci atti lascivi 

Festi ritrosi e schivi, 

A i detti il fren ponesti, a i passi Parte; 

Opra é tua sola, o Onore, 

Che furto sia quel che fu don d’Amore. 
E son tuoi fatti egregi 

Le pene e 1 pianti nostri. 

Ma tu, d’Amore e di Natura donno, 

Tu domator de’ regi, 

Che fai tra questi chiostri 

Che la grandezza tua capir non ponno? 

Vattene, e turba il sonno 
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yet mixed its dark conceits with the blessed sweetness 
of the loving crowd of the human race. 


Nor its hard laws were yet known to souls nursed 
in freedom: but only that golden happy law which 
Nature gave: “Tf it pleases, it is lawful.” 


Then among the flowers and streams the winged 
little Loves led up their dances and carols, without 
their bows and without their torches. 


The shepherds and nymphs sat together mingling 
whispers with their charms, and with their whispers 
fond and clinging embraces. 


The naked maid displayed her blooming roses, 
and the treasures of her virginal and firm bosom 
which she now keeps concealed, and oftentimes in 
stream or lake the lover would play with the maid 
he loved. 


You, Honour, first did screen the spring of delight, 
denying water to the thirst of love; you did teach 
lovely eyes to stand reserved in constrained awe and 
keep their beauty secret from all others, 


You first gathered into a net the hair that before 
was scattered and loose to the wind. 


You made the sweet and loving demeanour sullen 
and disdainful; you gave words a bridle and to step 
an art; Honour, it is your doing that what now is the 
theft of Love was once its gift. 


Your noble deeds are now our pains and our tears. 
But now, O great Lord of Love and Nature, you con- 
queror of things, what are you doing within these 
cloistered woods where none can understand your 
grandeur? Go hence and trouble the slumber of the 
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A gl illustri e potenti: 

Noi qui, negletta e bassa 

Turba, senza te lassa 

Viver ne l’uso de l’antiche genti. 

Amiam, ché non ha tregua 

Con gli anni umana vita, e si dilegua. 
Amiam: ché ’] Sol si muore e poi rinasce, 

A noi sua breve luce 

S’asconde, e ‘1 sonno eterna notte adduce,s 
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illustrious and powerful; and let us neglected and 
lowly crowd live without you after the manner of 
the ancient race of men. Let us love, since the life of 
man has no truce with years and soon departs; let us 
love, for the sun sinks down and rises again, while its 
short light dies unto us once for all and sleep brings 
on eternal night. 


ATTO SECONDO 


SCENA PRIMA 


SATIRO 


Picciola é l’ape, e fa co ‘1 picciol morso 

Pur gravi e pur moleste le ferite; 

Ma qual cosa é piu piccicla d’Amore, 

Se in ogni breve spazio entra, e s'asconde 

In ogni breve spazio? or sotto a lombra 

De le palpébre, or tra’ minuti ricci 

D’un biondo crine, or dentro le pozzette 

Che forma un dolce riso in bella guancia; 

E pur fa tanto grandi e si mortali 

E cosi immedicabili le piaghe. 

Oimé! che tutte piaga e tutte sangue 

Son le viscere mie; e mille spiedi 

Ha ne gli occhi di Silvia il crudo Amore. 

Crudele Amor! Silvia crudele ed empia 

Pit che le selve! Oh come a te confassi 

Tal nome, e quanto vide chi te ’1 pose! 

Celan le selve angui, leoni ed orsi, 

Dentro il lor verde; e tu dentro a ’1 bei petto 

Nascondi odio, disdegno ed impietate, 

Fere peggior ch’angui, leoni ed orsi; 

Ché si placano quei, questi placarsi 

Non possono per priego né per dono. 

Oimé! quand’io ti porto i fior novelli, 

Tu li ricusi, ritrosetta, forse 

Perché fior via pit belli hai ne ’! bel volto. 

Oimé! quand’io ti porgo i vaghi pomi, 
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SCENE I 


SATYR 


Small is the bee and yet with its small sting makes 
the most grievous and troublesome wounds; but 
what thing is smaller than Love who lurks in the 
minutest things, and hides himself in every little 
space? Now in the shade of an eyelid, now among 
the fine threads of golden locks, now within the 
dimples which a sweet smile forms in lovely cheek, 
and yet he makes so great, so mortal and incurable 
wounds. 

Ah me! my heart is all wounds and blood; cruel 
Love has a thousand sharp spears in Sylvia’s eyes. 
Cruel Love! Sylvia pitiless and more savage than the 
woods. Oh! how does that name befit you, and 
how well did he foresee who gave it to you. 

The woods hide snakes, lions and bears within their 
lovely green foliage, and you within your fair bosom 
conceal hatred, disdain and cruelty, things more 
savage than snakes, lions and bears, for these may be 
subdued; but those none may ever subdue either by 
prayers or gifts. Ah me! when I bring you new 
spring flowers you reject them perverse, perhaps 
because you have more lovely flowers in your fair 
face. Ah me! when I present you with beautiful 
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Tu hi rifiuti, disdegnosa, forse 


- Perché pomi pit vaghi hai ne ’! bel seno. 


Lasso; quand’io t’offrisco il dolce méle, 
Tu lo disprezzi, dispettosa, forse 

Perché mel via piu dolce hai ne le labbra. 
Ma, se mai poverta non puo donarti 
Cosa ch’in te non sia piu bella e dolce, 
Me medesmo ti dono. Or perché, iniqua, 
Scherni ed aborri il dono? Non son 10 
Da disprezzar, se ben me stesso vidi 

Ne ’1 liquido de ’1 mar, quando l’altr’ieri 
Taceano i venti ed ei giacea senz onda. 
Questa mia faccia di color sanguigno, 
Queste mie spalle larghe, e queste braccia 
Torose e nerborute, e questo petto 
Setoso, e queste mie vellute cosce 

Son di virilita, di robustezza 

Indizio: e, se no’! credi, fanne prova. 
Che vuoi tu far di questi tenerelli, 

Che di molle lanugine fiorite 

Hanno a pena le guancie? e che con arte 
Dispongono i capelli in ordinanza? 
Femine ne ’] sembiante e ne le forze 
Sono costoro. Or di’ ch’alcun ti segua 
Per le selve e ne i monti, e ’ncontra gli orsi 
Ed incontra i cinghiai per te combatta. 
Non sono io brutto, no; né tu mi sprezzi 
Perché si fatto io sia, ma solamente 
Perché povero sono. Ahi, che le ville 
Seguon l’esempio de le gran cittadi! 

E veramente il secol d’oro é questo, 

Poi che sol vince l’oro e regna loro. 

O chiunque tu fosti, che insegnasti 
Primo a vender Vamor, sia maledetto 

I] tuo cener sepolto e V'ossa fredde ; 

E non si trovi mai pastore o ninfa 

Che lor dica passando: Abbiate pace ; 

Ma le bagni la pioggia e mova il vento, 

E con pie immondo la greggia il calpesti 
El peregrin. Tu prima svergognasti 
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apples you refuse them disdainful, because you have 
more charming apples in your lovely bosom. 2.9342 / 

Alas! “when I offer you delicious honey you despise 
it scornful, perhaps because you have a sweeter honey 
in your lips. But if my poverty cannot give you any- 
thing which is not more lovely and sweet in itself, 
I give you my own self, and why do you, unjust one, 
scorn and abhor the gift?: I am not to be despised, if 
well I saw myself reflected in the liquid mirror of the 
sea, when the other day the winds were hushed and 
the sea lay still without waves. 

This ruddy face of mine, these broad shoulders, 
these strong and able muscular arms, this hairy breast 
and these shaggy thighs of mine are marks of strength 
and manhood, and if you do not believe it make trial 
of them. 

What do you expect of those tender boys, whose 
smooth cheeks are barely tinged with down, and 
who arrange their hair with art? 

These are women in look as well as in strength; tell 
me, would any of these follow you through woods 
and mountains and fight for you against bears and 
wild boars? 

I am not ugly. I, no, you can never despise me be- 
cause I am thus made, but only because Iam poor. Ah 
me! that country hamlets should follow the example of 
great cities: and truly this is the age of gold, since 
gold conquers all, gold alone rules supreme. 

Oh, whoever you were that taught us first to make 
a sale of love, accursed be your buried ashes and your 
cold bones, may never shepherd or nymph be found 
who passing by willsay: “Rest yein peace.” But may 
the rain wash them, the winds toss them, and may the 
traveller and the miry feet of the flock trample them. 
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La nobilta d’amor; tu le sue hete 
Dolcezze inamaristi. Amor venale, 

Amor servo de l’oro é il maggior mostro, 
Ed il pit abominevole ¢ il pia sozzo 

Che produca la terra o ’] mar fra l’onde. 
Ma perché in van mi lagno? Usa ciascuno 
Quell’arme che gli ha date la natura 

Per sua salute: i cervo adopra il corso, 

Il leone gli artigli, ed il bavoso 

Cinghiale il dente; e son potenza ed arme 
Ne la donna bellezza e leggiadria. 

Io, perché non per mia salute adopro 

La violenza, se mi fe’ natura 

Atto a iar violenze ed a rapire? 

Sforzerd, rapird quel che costei 

Mi niega, ingrata, in merto de l’amore: 
Ché, per quanto un caprar testé m’ ha detto, 
Ch’osservato ha suo stile, ella ha per uso 
D’andar sovente a rinfrescarsi a un fonte, 
E mostrato m’ha il loco. Ivi disegno 

Tra i cespugli appiattarmi e tra gli arbusti, 
Ed aspettar sin che vi venga; e, come 
Vegeia Voccasion, correrle a dosso. 

Qual contrasto co ’] corso o con le braccia 
Potra fare una tenera fanciulla 

Contro me si veloce e si possente ? 

Pianga e sospiri pure, usi ogni sforzo 

Di pieta, di bellezza: ché, s’io posso 
Questa mano ravvolgerle ne ’I crine, 

Indi non partira, ch’io pria non tinga 
L’arme mie per vendetta ne *l suo sangue. 
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You first did shame the nobility of love; you 
did embitter all its pleasant sweetness: venal love, 
love, the servant of gold, is the greatest, the most 
abominable and hideous monster that ever produced 
the earth or the sea in the midst of its waves. 

But why do I complain in vain? All beings 
make use of those weapons which nature has given 
them for their safety; the stag betakes himself to 
flight, the lion uses his claws, the foaming boar his 
tusks; and beauty and grace are the power and the 
weapons of a woman. Why don’t I for my own ends 
make use of violence, since nature has made me 
fitted for deeds of violence and rapine? 

I will seize by force and ravish what this ungrateful 
maid denies me as a reward of my love, for as a goat- 
herd, who has been eye-witness and has watched her 
ways, informed me that she is accustomed to go often 
to refresh herself at a fountain, and he has shown me 
the spot, there it is my design to hide myself amongst 
the bushes and the shrubs, and to wait until she comes, 
and as I see my opportunity rush out upon her. 

What opposition either by flight or force can a 
tender maid make to me, so swift and strong? Let her 
then weep and sigh, and use the power of entreaty 
and beauty, for, if I can once twine my hand in her 
locks, she shall not escape from thence till I in ven- 
geance have imbued my weapons with her blood. 
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SCENA SECONDA 
DAFNE, TIRSI 
DAFNE 

‘Tirsi, com’io t’ho detto, io m’era accorta 
Ch’ Aminta amava Silvia; e Dio sa quanti 
Buoni offici n’ho fatto, e son per farli 
Tanto pit volontier, quant’or vi aggiungi 
Le tue preghiere: ma torrei piuttosto 
A domare un giovenco, un orso, un tigre, 
Che a domare una semplice fanciulla: 
Fanciulla tanto sciocca quanto bella, 
Che non s’avveggia ancor come sian calde 
L’arme di sua bellezza e come acute, 
Ma ridendo e piangendo uccida altrui, 
E luccida e non sappia di ferire. 


‘TirsI 
Ma quale é cosi semplice fanciulla 
Che, uscita da le fascle, non apprenda 
L’arte de ’l parer bella e de ’l piacere, 
De luccider piacendo, e de ’! sapere 
Qual arma fera e qual dia morte, e quale 
Sani e ritorni in vita! 


DAFNE 


Chi é il mastro 
Di cotant’arte? 


TIRSI 
Tu fingi, e mi tenti: 
Quel che insegna a gli augelli il canto e ‘1 volo, 
A’ pesci il nuoto ed a’ montoni il cozzo, 
A ’| toro usar il corno ed a ’] pavone 
Spiegar la pompa de l’occhiute piume. 


DAFNE 
Come ha nome ’l gran mastro? 
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SCENE II 
DAPHNE AND THYRSIS 


DAPHNE 


Thyrsis, as I have told you before, I have perceived 
that Amynta loves Sylvia; and heaven knows how 
many good services I have done for him, and will still 
continue to do, so much the more willingly since now 
you add your prayers: I would sooner undertake to 
tame a bull, a bear or a tiger than to tame a simple 
girl, a girl as foolish as she is fair, who is not yet aware 
how burning and how sharp are the weapons of her 
beauty, which kills whether she smiles or weeps and 
kills all unaware even that she wounds. 


THYRSIS 


But where is to be found so simple a girl, who being 
out of her swaddling clothes understands not the art 
of making herself fair and pleasing; to kill by charms 
and to know which weapons inflict wounds and death, 
and which cure and restore to life? 


DAPHNE 
Who is the lord of this mighty art? 


THYRSIS 


You feign ignorance only to try me: the same that 
teaches fishes to swim, rams to butt, bulls to toss 
their horns, and peacocks to display the wide pomp 
of their many-eyed plumes. 


DAPHNE 
What is the name of that great lord? 
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TIRSI 
Dafne ha nome. 


DAFNE 
Lingua bugiarda. 
TIRSI 
E perché tu non sei 
Atta a tener mille fanciulle a scuola? 
Ben che, per dir il ver, non han bisogno 


Di maestro: maestra é la natura, 
Ma la madre e la balia anco v’han parte. 


DAFNE 


Insomma, tu sei goffo insieme e tristo. 
Ora, per dirti il ver, non mi risolvo, 

Se Silvia é semplicetta, come pare 

A le parole, a gli atti. Ter vidi un segno 
Che me ne dette dubbio. Io la trovai 

La presso la cittade in quei gran prati 
Ove fra stagni giace un/isoletta, 

Sovr’esso un lago limpido e tranquillo 
Tutta pendente, i in atto che parea 
Vagheggiar sé medesma e ‘nsieme insieme 
Chieder consiglio a l’acque in qual maniera 
Dispor dovesse in su la fronte i crini, 

E sovra i crini il velo, e sovra ’1 velo 

I fior che tenea in grembo; e spesso spesso 
Or prendeva un ligustro or una rosa, 

E Vaccostava al bel candido collo, 

A le guance vermiglie, e de’ colori 

Fea paragone; e poi, si come lieta 

De la vittoria, lampeggiava un riso 

Che parea che dicesse:—Io pur vi vinco; 
Né porto voi per ornamento mio, 

Ma porto voi sol per vergogna, vostra. 
Perché si veggia quanto mi cedete.— 

Ma, mentre ella s’ornava e vagheggiava, 
Rivolse gli occhi a caso, e si fu accorta 
Ch’io di lei m’era accorta; e vergognando 
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THYRSIS 
His name is Daphne. 


DAPHNE 
Nay, deceitful soul. 


THYRSIS 

And why? Are you not fit to open school for a 
thousand girls? Though to say the truth, they have no 
need of a teacher; nature is their master, and the 
mother and the nurse play their part in it. 

DAPHNE 

Truly I think you are both simple and sad. Now, to 
tell you the truth, Iam not certain that Sylva is quite 
so simple a girl as she seems to be by her words 
and actions. 

Yesterday I saw a sign that makes me doubt. I 
found her near the town in those large meadows, 
where among the pools there is a little island sur- 
rounded by a calm and clear lake—hanging over in 
such a posture that she seemed to admire herself, and 
at the same time to take advice from the water in 
what manner she ought to bind her tresses and the 
locks upon her forehead, and over the curls the veil, 
and over the veil the flowers which filled her bosom, 
and often she took now a blossom, now a rose, and 
held it to her beautiful fair neck, or to her vermilion 
cheeks and made comparison of their hues; and then 
as if rejoicing at the victory she broke out into laughter, 
as if she seemed to say: “I am your conqueror; I 
wear you not for my adornment, but I will wear you 
solely to your own shame, that it may appear how 
much you yield to me.” 

But while she was adorning and admiring herself, 
she chanced to turn her eyes and perceived that 
I had seen her; blushing for shame she soon stood 
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Rizzossi tosto, e 1 fior lascio cadere. 
Intanto io piu ridea de ’! suo rossore, 
Ella pid s’arrossia de ’1 riso mio. 

Ma, perché accolta una parte de’ crini 
E laltra aveva sparsa, una o due volte 
Con gli occhi a ’] lago consiglier ricorse, 
E si miré quasi di furto, pure 

Temendo ch’io ne ’] suo guatar guatassi ; 
Ed incolta si vide, e si compiacque, 
Perché bella si vide ancor che incolta. 
To me n’avvidi, e tacqui. 


TIRSI 


Tu mi narri 
Quel ch’io credeva a punto; or non m’apposi? 


DAFNE 


Ben t’apponesti. Ma pur odo dire 

Che non erano gia le pastorelle 

Né le ninfe si accorte; né io tale 

Fui in mia fanciullezza. Il mondo invecchia, 
E invecchiando intristisce. 


TIRSI 


Forse allora 
Non usavan si spesso 1 cittadini 
Ne le selve e ne 1 campi, né si spesso 
Le nostre forosette avean in uso 
D’andare a la cittade. Or son meschiate 
Schiatte e costumi. Ma lasciam da parte 
Questi discorsi: or non farai ch’un giorno 
Silvia contenta sia che le ragioni 
Aminta, 0 solo, o almeno in tua presenza? 


DAFNE 
Non so: Silvia é ritrosa fuor di modo. 


TIRsI 
E costui rispettoso é fuor di modo, 
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up and dropped her flowers, whence I laughed the more 
to see her blush, whereat she blushed the more.-to see 
me laugh. But because one part of her hair was 
gathered up and the other hanging loose, she once 
or twice more turned her eyes towards the lake, her 
fair counsellor, and stole admiring glances fearing 
lest I should look on her while she mirrored herself; 
she saw herself in an unkempt style and rejoiced 
because she saw herself so fair though in her careless 
garb. I noticed it all and said nothing. 


THYRSIS 


You tell me exactly what I thought; now did I not 
guess right ? 


DAPHNE 


You guessed right, but I dare say that shepherdesses 
and nymphs formerly were not so shrewd, neither was 
I such in my youth; the world grows old and growing 
old it becomes worse. 


THYRSIS 


Perhaps in those days the citizens did not so much 
frequent the woods and the fields, nor so often were 
our country maids accustomed to go to the city. 
Now-a-days tribes and manners are mingled together. 
But let us leave these discourses’ Could you not 
bring it about that one day Sylvia should permit 
Amynta to speak to her, either alone or at least in 
your presence? 


DAPHNE 
I can’t tell: Sylvia is coy beyond measure. 


THYRSIS . 
And he is respectfyl beyond measure. 
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DAFNE 
E spacciato un amante rispettoso: 
Consiglia’l pur che faccia altro mestiero, 
Poi ch’egli é tal. Chi imparar vuol d’amare, 
Disimpari il rispetto: osi, domandi, 
Solleciti, importuni, al fine involi; 
E se questo non basta, anco rapisca. 
Or non sai tu com’é fatta la donna? 
Fugge, e fuggendo vuol ch’altri la giunga; 
Niega, e niegando vuol ch’altri si toglia; 
Pugna, e pugnando vuol ch’altri la vinca. 
Ve’ Tirsi, io parlo teco in confidenza: 
Non ridir ch’io cié dica, e sovra tutto 
Non porlo in rime. Tu sai s’io saprei 
Renderti poi per versi altro che versi. 


TIRSI 
Non hai cagion di sospettar ch’io dica 
Cosa giammai che sia contra tuo grado: 
Ma ti prego, o mia Dafne, per la dolce 
Memoria di tua fresca giovanezza, 
Che tu m/aiti ad aitare Aminta 
Miserel, che si muore. 


DAFNE 
Oh che gentile 
Scongiuro ha ritrovato questo sciocco 
Di rammentarmi la mia giovanezza, 
Il ben passato e la presente noia! 
Ma che vuoi tu ch’io faccia ? 


TIRSI 


A te non manca 
Né saper né consiglio: basta sol che 
Ti disponga a voler. 


DAFNE 
Orsu, dirotti: 
Debbiamo in breve andare Silvia ed io 
A’ fonte che s’appella di Diana, 
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DAPHNE 

A respectful lover is a lost lover; it is better to advise 
him to undertake some other trade. Whoever would 
learn to love, let him unlearn respect, let him dare, 
demand, pray, importune; in short, let him steal, and 
if that is not sufficient, let him then ravish. 

Do you not know the nature of a woman? She 
flies and flying wishes to be overtaken; she refuses 
and wishes that which she denies may be wrested 
from her; she fights and fighting wishes to be con- 
quered. See, Thyrsis, I say this to you in confidence, 
don’t repeat what I have told you. But above all 
don’t put it in rhyme; you know that I can give you 
for your verses something else besides verses. 


THYRSIS 
You have no reason to suspect me capable of ever 
saying anything contrary to your pleasure. But I 
beseech you, dear Daphne, by the sweet memory of 
your tender youth, that you would assist me to help 
Amynta, poor soul, who is nigh to death. 


DAPHNE 


Oh, what a gallant way of pleading has this simpleton 
devised to remind me of my youth, of my past happi- 
ness, and of my present distress. But what” would 
you have me do? 


THYRSIS 
You want neither knowledge nor advice, it is 
sufficient if you are but disposed to be willing. 


DAPHNE 


Well, then, I will tell you; we two, Sylvia and I, 
shall shortly go to the fountain which is called Diana’s 
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La dove a le dolci acque fa dolce ombra 
Quel platano ch’invita a ’l fresco seggio 
Le ninfe cacciatrici. Ivison certo 
Che tuffera le belle membra ignude. 


TIRSI 
Ma che pero? 

DAFNE 

Ma che pero? Da poco 

Intenditor: s’hai senno, tanto basti. 

TIRSI 
Intendo; ma non so s’egli avra tanto 
D’ardir. 

DAFNE 

S’ei non lavra, stiasi, ed aspetti 

Ch’altri lui cerchi. 

TiRSI 

Vgli é ben tal che *] merta. 

DAFNE 


Ma non vogliamo noi parlare alquanto 
Di te medesmo? Orsu, Tirsi, non vuoi 
‘Tu innamorarti? sei giovane ancora, 
Né passi di quattr’anni il quinto lustro, 
Se ben sovviemmi quando eri fanciullo. 
Vuoi viver neghittoso e senza gioia? 
Ché, sol amando, uom sa che sia diletto. 
TIRSI 
I diletti di Venere non lascia 


L’uom che schiva l’amor, ma coglie e gusta 
Le dolcezze d’amor senza |’amaro. 


DAFNE 


Insipido é quel dolce che condito 
Non é di qualche amaro, e tosto sazia. 
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fountain, where the sweet waters are overshadowed 
by that palm-tree which invites to its sweet retreat 
the nymphs returned from hunting; there I know she 
will certainly bathe her fair and naked limbs. 


THYRSIS 
But what then ? 


DAPHNE 
What then? Senseless, dull interpreter, if you have 
any wit, that is enough. 
THYRSIS 


I understand you, but I doubt whether he will be 
so bold. 


DAPHNE 
If he will not, let him stay and wait till she comes 
to court him. 
THYRSIS 
He is a man that well deserves it. 


DAPHNE 
Let us now talk a little of yourself. Come, Thyrsis, 
have you no wish to become a lover? You are still 
young and have not yet passed your twenty-ninth year, 
if I remember well your infancy; will you thus con- 
tinue to live in indolence and without pleasure? For 
it is only by loving that man knows what pleasure is. 


THYRSIS 


The man who shuns love does not shun the joys of 
Venus, but culls and tastes the sweets of love without 
its bitterness. 


DAPHNE 
Insipid is that sweetness and too soon satiates when 
it is not seasoned with some bitterness. 
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TIRSI 
E meglio saziarsi, ch’esser sempre 
Famelico ne ‘1 cibo e dopo ’! cibo. 


DAFNE 
Ma. non, se ‘1 ctbo si possiede ¢ piace 
E gustato a gustar sempre n’invoglia. 


TIRSI 
Ma chi possede si quel che gli piace, 
Che l’abbia sempre presto a la sua fame ? 


DAFNE 
Ma chi ritrova il ben, s’egli no ’1 cerca? 


TIRSI 
Periglioso é cercar quel che trovato 
Trastulla si, ma pi tormenta assai 
Non ritrovato. Allor vedrassi amante 
Tirsi mai piu, ch’ Amor nel regno suo 
Non avra piti né pianti né sospiri. 
A bastanza ho gia pianto e sospirato: 
Faccia altri or la sua parte. 


DAFNE 
Ma non hai 

Gia goduto a bastanza. 

TIRSI 

Né desio 

Goder, se cosi caro egli si compra. 

DAFNE 
Sara forza l’amar, se non fia voglia. 


TIRSI 
Ma non si puo sforzar chi sta lontano. 


DAFNE 
Ma chi lunge é d’Amor? 
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THYRSIS 
It is better to be satiated than to be hungry both 
during food and after it, 


DAPHNE 
Not if the food is pleasing and possessed: and once 
tasted always invites to taste. 


‘THYRSIS 
But who possesses that which pleases him, so as to 
have it always ready for his hunger? 


DAPHNE 
Who can find that good which he never seeks? 


‘THYRSIS 
It is perilous to look for that which, once won, 
delights a little, but unwon tortures much more. 
Thyrsis shall be no more a lover till Love shall have 
no more tears and sighs in his empire; I have wept 
and sighed enough already, let others take their turn. 


DAPHNE 
But you have not had enough joys. 


‘THYRSIS 
I do not desire them if they cost so dear. 


DAPHNE 
You will be forced to love whether you will or not. 


THYRSIS 
How can he be forced who keeps at distance? 


DAPHNE 
Who keeps far off from Love? 
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TIRSI 
Chi teme e fugge. 


DAFNE 
E che giova fuggir da lui c’ha Vale? 


TIRSI 


Amor nascente ha corte l’ale: a pena 
Pu su tencerle, e non le spiega a volo. 


DAFNE 


Pur non s’accorge ’uom quand’egli nasce: 
E quando uom se n’accorge, é grande e vola. 


TIRSI 
Non, s’altra volta nascer non Vha visto. 


DAFNE 
Vedrem, Tirsi, s’avrai la fuga e gli occhi, 
Come tu dici. Io ti protesto, poi 
Che fai de’l corridore e de ’1 cerviero, 
Che, quando ti vedro chieder aita, 
Non moverei, per aiutarti, un passo, 
Un dito, un detto, una palpebra sola. 


TIRSI 
Crudel, ti dara il cuor vedermi morto? 
Se vuoi pur ch’ami, ama tu me: facciamo 
L’amor d’accordo. 


DAFNE 

Tu mi scherni, e forse 
Non merti amante cosi fatta. Ahi quanti 
N’inganna il viso colorito e liscio! 


TrrsI 
Non burlo io, no; ma tu con tal pretesto 
Non accetti il mio amor, pur come é l'uso 
Di tutte quante. Ma, se non mi vuoi 
Vivero senza amor. 
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THYRSIS 
He that fears and flies. 


DAPHNE 
What use to fly from him when he has wings? 


THYRSIS 
Love when new born has but small wings, it is as 
much as he can do to bear them, and he cannot spread 
them to fly. 
DAPHNE 
Yet a man does not perceive when he is born, and 
when he perceives him, he is grown and able to fly. 


THYRSIS 
True, if he never saw him growing before. 


DAPHNE 
We shall see, Thyrsis, if your eyes will be so ready 
for the flight as you say. But I protest, since you 
pose to play the racer and the stag, that when I — 
shall see you asking for help, I won’t move one step 
to assist you one finger, one word, and not so much 
as one eyebrow. 
THYRSIS 
Cruel! would your heart allow you to see me die? 
If you would have me live, do you love me: let us 
make love by mutual consent. 
DAPHNE 
You mock me, perhaps you don’t deserve such a 
lover as I am. Alas! how many has a coloured, 
smooth artificial face beguiled. 
THYRSIS 
I don’t mock you, but by such protestations as you 
have made, you don’t accept my love, as it is the 
manner of all you women; but if you won’t have me, 
I will live without love. 


T16 


AMINTA 


DAFNE 
Contento vivi, 
Pitt che mai fossi, o Tirsi; in ozio vivi, 
E ne l’ozio l’'amor sempre germoglia. 


TIRSI 


O Dafne, a me quest’ ozio ha fatto Dio: 
Colui che Dio qui puo stimarsi, a cul 

Si pascon gli ampi armenti e Vampie gregeie 
Da Puno a laltro mare, e per li lieti 

Colti di fecondissime campagne, 

E per gli alpestri dossi d’ Apennino. 

Egli mi disse, allor che suo mi fece: 

Tirsi, altri cacci i lupi e i ladri e guardi 

I miei murati ovili; altri comparta 

Le pene e i premi a’ miei ministri; ed altri 
Pasca e curi le greggi; altri conservi 

Le lane e ’] latte, ed altri le dispensi: 

Tu canta, or che se’ in ozio. Ond’é ben giusto 
Che non gli scherzi di terreno amore, 

Ma canti gli avi de ’] mio vivo e vero 

Non so s’io lui mi chiami Apollo 0 Giove; 
Che ne l’opre e ne ’] volto ambi somiglia 
Gli avi piu degni di Saturno o Celo. 
Agreste Musa a regal merto: e pure, 
Chiara 0 roca che suoni, ci non la sprezza. 
Non canto lui pero, che lui non posso 
Degnamente onorar se non tacendo 

E riverendo; ma non fian giammai 

Gli altari suoi senza i miei fiori e senza 
Soave fumo d’odorati incensi: 

Ed allor questa semplice e devota 
Religion mi si torra da’! core, 

Che d’aria pasceransi in aria i cervi, 

E che, mutando i fiumi e letto e corso, 

Il Perso bea la Sona, il Gallo il Tigre. 


DAFNE 


Oh, tu vai alto! orsu, discendi un poco 
A’ proposito nostro. 
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DAPHNE 


Live happier then than you have ever done, Thyrsis; 
live in perfect ease, for love always takes root in ease. 


THYRSIS 

O Daphne, a god has given me this ease; he who 
may well be deemed a god here; whose plentiful 
herds and mighty flocks feed from the one to the other 
sea, upon the fair pastures of the most fertile fields 
and over the mountainous backs of the Apennines. 

He said to me when he first made me his: “Thyrsis, 
let others chase the wolf and the thieves and watch 
my walled sheepfolds, others dispense punishments 
or rewards to my servants, others feed my flocks, 
others keep the wool and the milk and let others 
dispose of them: your task is to sing in the enjoyment 
of your ease.” Hence it is most just that my muse 
should sing not the strains of earthly love, but the 
ancestors of my living and true god, whom I know 
not whether to call Apollo or Jupiter, for in his actions 
and his looks he resembles them both, ancestors more 
worthy than Saturn or Coelus. Thus a rustic Muse 
wins joyful reward, and whether clear or hoarse she 
sounds, he does not scorn her. 

I do not sing of him because I am unable to honour 
him worthily, except with silence and adoration: 
but his altars shall never be without my flowers and 
the sweet smoke of a sweet-breathing incense; and this 
pure and devout faith shall leave my heart only when 
the stags shall feed on the air, the streams wander 
from their beds and course, and when the Persian shall 
drink the Soane and the Gaul the Tigris. 


DAPHNE 


Oh, you are soaring high, now I pray you descend 
a little to our subject. 


t18 


AMINTA 


TIRSI 
Il punto é€ questo, 
Che tu in andando a’! fonte con colei, 
Cerchi d’intenerirla; ed io fra tanto 
Procurero ch’ Aminta la ne venga; 
Né la mia forse men difficil cura 
Sara di questa tua. Or vanne. 


DAFNE 
To vado; 
Ma il proposito nostro altro intendeva. 


TIRSI 
Se ben ravviso di lontan la faccia, 
Aminta é quel che di 14 spunta. FE desso. 


SCENA TERZA 
AMINTA, TIRSI 


AMINTA 
Vorro veder cid che Tirsi avra fatto; 
E s’avra fatto nulla, 
Prima ch’io vada in nulla, 
Uccider vo’ me stesso innanzi a gli occhi 
De la crudel fanciulla, 
A lei, cui tanto spiace 
La piaga de ’] mio core, 
Colpo de’ suoi begli occhi. 
Altrettanto piacer dovra per certo 
La piaga de ’] mio petto. 
Colpo de la mia mano. 


TIRSI 


Nuove, Aminta, t’annunzio di conforto: 
Lascia omai questo tanto lamentarti. 


AMINTA 
Ohimé! che di’? che porte? 
O la vita o la morte? 
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THYRSIS 


The point is this, that as you are going to the fountain 
with Sylvia, endeavour to soften her obdurate heart; 
meanwhile I will try to persuade Amynta to come 
thither, and perhaps my task will be no less difficult 
than yours. Go then. 


DAPHNE 
I am going, yet I meant other things. 


THYRSIS 


If I well discern that face at a distance, that is 
Amynta that is issuing yonder; it is he. 


SCENE III 
AMYNTA, THYRSIS 


AMYNTA 

Now I shall see what Thyrsis has done for me, and 
if he has done nothing, before I vanish away into 
nought, I will kill myself before the eyes of the cruel 
maid. She, who has so much despite of my wounded 
heart pierced by her own bright eyes, will certainly 
be no less pleased at the new wound in my breast 
struck by my own desperate hand. 


THYRSIS 
Amynta, I bring-you news of good cheer; cease hence- 
forth your bitter and long lament. 
AMYNTA 


Ah me! what do you say? what do you bring 
me, life or death? 


AMINTA 


TIRSI 


Porto salute e vita, s’ardirai 
Di farti loro incontra: ma fa d’uopo 
D’essere un uomo, Aminta, un uomo ardito. 


AMINTA 
Qual ardir mi bisogna, e ’n contra a cui? 


TIRsI 
Se la tua denna fosse in mezz’un bosco 
Che, cinto intorno d’altissime rupi, 
Desse albergo a le tigri ed a’ leoni, 
V’andresti tu? 
AMINTA 


V’andrei sicuro e baldo 
Pid che di festa villanella al ballo. 


TirRsI 
E s’ella fosse tra ladroni ed arme, 
V'andresti tu? 
AMINTA 


V’andrei pit lieto e pronto 
Che lassetato cervo a la fontana. 


TIRSI 
Bisogna a maggior uopo ardir pit grande. 


AMINTA 
Andro per mezzo i rapidi torrenti 
Quando la neve si discioglie e gonfi 
Li manda a ’l mare; andro per mezzo ’1 foco 
E ne l’inferno, quando ella vi sia, 
Sesser pud inferno ov’é cosa si bella. 
Orsu, scoprirmi il tutto. 


TIRSI 
Odi. 
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I bring you salvation and life, if you dare meet them: 
but you must be a man, Amynta, a man of courage. 


AMYNTA 
What courage have I need of, and against whom? 


THYRSIS 
Suppose the maid you love were in the midst of a 
wood which, begirt around with lofty rocks, harboured 
tigers and lions, would you go thither? 


AMYNTA 
I would go more secure and cheerful than a country 
maid to a dance on a festival day. 


THYRSIS 
Were she among a troop of armed thieves would 
you go thither? 
AMYNTA 
I would go more willing and ready than a thirsty 
stag to the fountain. 


THYRSIS 
There is need of greater courage than even this. 


AMYNTA 
I would go through the midst of rapid torrents when 
the snow dissolves and sends them swollen to the sea; 
I would go through the midst of fire and into hell 
itself, if hell can be that which contains a thing so 
fair. Now tell me all. 


THYRSIS 


Hear, then. 
I 


AMINTA 


AMINTA 
Dy tosto. 
TIRSI 


Silvia t’attende a un fonte, ignuda e sola. 
Ardirai tu d’andarvi? 


AMINTA 
Oh, che mi dici? 
Silvia m’attende, ignuda e sola? 
eas) 


TIRSI 
Sola; 
Se non quanto v’é Dafne, che é per noi. 
AMINTA 
Ignuda ella m’aspetta? 
TIRSI 
Ignuda: ma.. .! 
AMINTA 


Oimé ! che ma? Tu taci; tu m’uccidi. 


TIRSI 
Ma non sa gia che tu vabbi d’andare. 


AMINTA 
Dura conchiusion che tutte attosca 
Le dolcezze passate. Or con qual arte, 
Crudel, tu mi tormenti? 
Poco dunque ti pare 
Che infelice io sia, 
Che a crescer vieni la miseria mia? 


TIRSI 
oe ; meee 
S’a mio senno farai, sarai felice. 


AMINTA 
E che consigli? 
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AMYNTA 
Tell me quickly. 
THYRSIS 


Sylvia is waiting for you at a fountain unveiled and 
alone; will you dare to go thither? 


AMYNTA 
Ah! what do you say? Sylvia is waiting for me 
unveiled and alone? 


THYRSIS 
Yes, alone; only perhaps Daphne is with her, who is 
pledged for us. 
AMYNTA 
Unveiled she is waiting for me? 


THYRSIS 
Unveiled; but ;«. 
AMYNTA 
Alas! but what? You kill me with your silence. 


THYRSIS 
But she is not aware of your coming there. 


AMYNTA 
Ah! bitter conclusion! which poisons all the sweet 
that went before. With how much art do you torment 
me, cruel man? Is it not enough for you that I am 
unhappy, that you come thus to increase my misery? 


THYRSIS 
If you follow my council, you will be happy. 


AMYNTA 
And what do you advise me? 


124 


AMINTA 


TIRsI 


Che tu prenda quello 
Che la fortuna amica t’appresenta. 


AMINTA 


Tolga Dio che mai faccia 

Cosa che le dispiaccia. 

Cosa io non feci mai che le spiacesse, 

Fuor che ’amarla: e questo a me fu forza, 
Forza di sua bellezza, e non mia colpa. 
Non sara dunque ver ch’in quanto io posso 
Non cerchi compiacerla. 


. 


TIRSI 
Or mi rispondi: 
Se fosse in tuo poter di non amarla, 
Lascieresti d’amarla per piacerle? 


AMINTA 
Né questo mi consente Amor ch’io dica, 
Né ch’imagini pur d’aver giammai 
A lasciare il suo amor, ben ch’io potessi. 
TIRSI 


Dunque tu l’ameresti al suo dispetto, 
Quando potessi far di non amarla. 


AMINTA 
Al suo dispetto, no; ma l’amerei. 


TIRSI 
Dunque fuor di sua voglia. 


AMINTA 
Si, per certo. 


TIRSI 


Perché dunque non osi oltra sua voglia 
Prenderne quel che, se ben grava in prima, 
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THYRSIS 
To seize the opportunity which friendly fortune offers. 


AMYNTA 


Heaven forbid that ever I should do the least 
thing to displease her: I never did anything to dis- 
please her except to love her and that was not my 
fault, this I did enforced by her own beauty. It will 
not be true then that I strive to please her to the 
utmost of my power. 


THYRSIS 
Answer me now, if it were in your power not to love 
her, would you cease to love her in order to please her? 


AMYNTA 


My love will never suffer me to say or ever imagine 
that I should cease to love her, if even this were 
in my power. 


THYRSIS 


You then would love her in her own despite, when 
it was in your power to cease from loving her. 


AMYNTA 
Not in her own despite, no! but I would love her yet. 


THYRSIS 
Against her will, then? 


AMYNTA 
Yes, undoubtedly. 


THYRSIS 
Why then do you not dare to take against her will 


126 AMINTA 


Al fin, al fin le sara caro e dolce 
Che l’abbi preso ? 


AMINTA 
Ahi, Tirsi, Amor risponda 
Per me; ché quanto a mezzo ’] cor mi parla, 
Non so ridir. Tu troppo scaltro sei 
Gia per lungo uso a ragionar d’amore: 
A me lega la lingua 
Quel che mi lega il core. 


TIRSI 
Dunque andar non vogliamo? 


AMINTA 
Andare io voglio; 
Ma non dove tu stimi. 


TIRSI 
E dove? 


AMINTA 
A morte, 
S’altro in mio pro non hai fatto che quanto 
Ora mi narri. 


TIRSI 

E poco parti questo? 
Credi tu dunque, sciocco, che mai Dafne 
Consigliasse l’andar, se non vedesse 
In parte il cor di Silvia? E forse ch’ella 
Il sa, né pero vuol ch’altri risappia 
Ch’ella cid sappia. Or, se ’] consenso espresso 
Cerchi di lei, non vedi che tu cerchi 
Quel che pit le dispiace? Or doy’é dunque 
Questo tuo desiderio di piacerle ? 
E s’ella vuol che ’1 tuo diletto sia 
Tuo furto 0 tua rapina, e non suo dono 
Né sua mercede, a te, folle, che importa 
Pit Pun modo che Valtro? 
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that which though grievous to her at first will, when 
it is taken at last, be both sweet and dear to her? 


AMYNTA 


Alas! Thyrsis, let Love answer for me, for I cannot 
repeat what he whispers in my heart. You are too 
subtle through long experience in the art of talking 
of love: what binds my heart also ties my tongue. 


THYRSIS 
Must we not go, then? 


AMYNTA 


I will go, but not where you think. 


THYRSIS 
Where, then? 


AMYNTA 


To death, if you have done no more for my good 
than what you tell me now. 


THYRSIS 


Does this seem to you so little, then? Do you suppose, 
dullard, that Daphne would ever have advised you 
to go, if she had not partly discovered Sylvia’s heart? 
Perhaps she knows of your coming and yet is un- 
willing that anyone else should know that she knows 
it: now if you desire an express consent from her, 
don’t you see that you desire a thing that would 
displease her most? Where then is all this mighty 
wish of yours to please her? Had she desires that your 
delight should be your own, theft or robbery, and not 
her gift or favour, what does it matter to you, foolish 
boy, more this mode than the other? 
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AMINTA 


E chi m’accerta 
Che il suo desir sia tale? 


TIRSI 

O mentecatto! 
Ecco, tu chiedi pur quella certezza 
Ch’a lei dispiace, e che spiacer le deve 
Dirittamente, e tu cercar non deéi. 
Ma chi t’accerta ancor che non sia tale ? 
Or s’ella fosse tale, e non v’andassi? 
Eguale é il dubbio e ’I rischio. Ahi, pur é meglio 
Come ardito morir che come vile. 
Tu taci: tu sei vinto. Ora confessa 
Questa perdita tua, che fia cagione 
Di vittoria maggiore. Andianne. 


AMINTA 
Aspetta. 


TIRSI 
Che aspetta? non sai tu se ’] tempo fugge? 


AMINTA 
Deh, pensiam pria se cid dee farsi e come. 


TIRSI 


Per strada penserem cio che vi resta: 
Ma nulla fa chi troppe cose pensa. 


Coro 


Amore, in quale scola, 
Da qual mastro s’apprende 
La tua si lunga e dubbia arte d’amare? 
Chi n’insegna a spiegare 
Cid che la mente intende, 
Mentre con l’ali tue sovra il ciel vola? 
Non gia la dotta Atene, 
Non Liceo ne ’1 dimostra. 
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AMYNTA 


But who will make me sure that this is her desire? 


THYRSIS 


O little fool, you ask for that certainty which she 
dislikes, and ought to dislike, you should not look 
for it; who can make you sure that this is not her 
desire? Now if it were and you did not go; the doubt 
and the risk are equal, yet it is better to fall with glory 
than with shame. You are silent, you are conquered, 
confess now your defeat, which shall be the cause 
of a greater victory. Come, let us go. 


AMYNTA 
But stay. 
THYRSIS 
What for? Don’t you know that time flies ? 


AMYNTA 
Pray let us think first, if it can be done, and how. 


THYRSIS 


We will think of the rest on the way. He that thinks 
too much achieves nothing. 


CHORUS 


Tell us, Love, in what school, from what master can 
ever be learned your so long and doubtful art of 
loving? Who teaches to express whatever the mind 
dictates, while on your wings it soars above the sky? 
Not the learned Athens nor school can teach this art. 
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AMINTA 


Non Febo in Elicona. 
Che si d’Amor ragiona 
Come cola s’impara: 
Freddo ne parla, e poco; 
Non ha voce di foco, 
Come a te si conviene; 
Non alza i tuoi pensieri 
A par de’ tuoi misteri. 

Amor, degno maestro 
Sol tu sei di te stesso, 
E sol tu sei da te medesmo espresso. 
Tu di leggere insegni 
A i pit rustici ingegni 
Quelle mirabil cose 
Che con lettre amorose 
Scrivi di propria man ne gli occhi altrui. 
Tu in bei facondi detti 
Sciogli la lingua de’ fedeli tui; 
E spesso (oh strana e nova 
Eloquenza d’ Amore!) 
Spesso in un dir confuso 
E ’n parole interrotte 
Meglio si esprime il core 
E piu par che si mova, 
Che non si fa con voci adorne e dotte: 
E ’] silenzio ancor suole 
Aver prieghi e parole. 

Amor, leggan pur gli altri 
Le socratiche carte, 


Ch’io in due begli occhi apprenderé quest’arte: 


E perderan le rime 

De le penne pid sagge 

Appo le mie selvagge, 

Che rozza mano in rozza scorza imprime. 
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Phcebus himself in Helicon, who, as a great 
master, still sings of Love, cannot truly tell us how 
it is to be learned there. 

Too coldly and too little he speaks, he has not 
that voice of fire which befits you. 

He does not exalt his thoughts to the height of 
your mysteries. 

Love! you are the only master worthy of yourself 
and can only by yourself be expressed. 

You instruct the most rustic minds to understand 
those admirable things which with your own hand in 
sweet letters you write in the eyes of others. 

You let loose the tongues of your votaries in 
beautiful and eloquent sayings; and often (strange 
and new eloquence of Love!) in a confused speech and 
in passionate broken words the heart better expresses 
itself and seems more to be moved than by polished 
and learned speeches, 

The very silence sometimes moves as much as 
prayers and words. 

Love! let others read even the old Socratic 
scrolls; for my part I will learn this art in a pair of 
lovely eyes. 

Then the verses of the most learned pen shall 
yield to those pastoral lays which my rude, artless 
hand engraves on the bark of the trees. 
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SCENA PRIMA 
TIRSI, CORO 


TIRSI 


Oh crudeltade estrema! oh ingrato core! 
O donna ingrata! o tre fiate e quattro 
Ingratissimo sesso! E tu, Natura, 
Negligente maestra, perché solo 

A le donne ne ’! volto e in quel di fuori 
Ponesti quanto in loro é di gentile, 

Di mansiieto e di cortese, e tutte 

L/altre parti obliasti? Ahi, miserello! 
Forse ha sé stesso ucciso: ei non appare. 
To Vho cerco e ricerco omai tre ore 

Nel loco ov’io il lasciai e ne i contorni, 
Né trovo lui né orme de’ suoi passi. 

Ahi, che s’é certo ucciso! Io vo’ novella 
Chiederne a que’ pastor che cola veggio. 
Amici, avete visto Aminta o inteso 
Novella di lui forse ? 


Coro 


Tu mi pari 
Cosi turbato: e qual cagion t’affanna ? 
Ond’é questo sudore e questo ansare ? 
Avvi nulla di mal? fa che ’1 sappiamo. 


TIRSI 


Temo del mal d’Aminta: avetel visto? 
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SCENE I 
THYRSIS, CHORUS 


THYRSIS 


O infinite cruelty! O ungrateful heart! O ungrate- 
ful maid! O thrice and four times most ungrateful 
sex! And you, Nature, negligent mistress! why have 
you put in the looks and the outside of women all that 
is gentle, kind and courteous in them and have quite 
forgot the other parts? Alas! the miserable fellow, 
he has perhaps slain himself: he is not to be seen; 
I have been searching for him again and again for 
these three hours in all the places in which I left 
him, and all thereabouts, I can neither find him, nor 
the trace of his footsteps; alas! he must have slain 
himself. I will go and ask news of him from those 
shepherds that I see yonder. Friends, have you seen 
Amynta or heard by chance any news of him? 


CHORUS 
You seem so much troubled: what is the reason 
of your uneasiness? whence proceed that haste and 
panting of yours? has any ill befallen you? Let us 
know it. 


‘THYRSIS 


I fear some misfortune has befallen Amynta; have 


you seen him? 
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AMINTA 
Coro 


Noi visto non l’abbiam da poi che teco, 
Buona pezza, parti; ma che ne tem? 


TIRSI 
Ch’egli non s’abbia ucciso di sua mano. 


Coro 


Ucciso di sua mano? or perché questo? 
Che ne stimi cagione ? 


TIRSI 
Odio ed Amore. 


Coro 
Due potenti inimici, insieme aggiunti, 
Che far non ponno? Ma parla piu chiaro. 


TIRSI 


L’amar troppo una ninfa, e l’esser troppo 
Odiato da lei. 


Coro 


Deh, narra il tutto. 
Questo ¢ luogo di passo, e forse intanto 
Alcun verra che nuova di lui rechi: 
Forse arrivar potrebbe egli medesmo. 


TIRSI 


Dirollo volontier; ché non é giusto 

Che tanta ingratitudine e si strana, 
Senza l’infamia debita si resti. 
Presentito avea Aminta (ed io fui, lasso! 
Colui che riferillo e che ’! condussi; 

Or me ne pento) che Silvia dovea 

Con Dafne ire a lavarsi ad una fonte. 
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CHORUS 


We have not seen him since he went away with 
you a good while ago; but what is your fear for him? 


THYRSIS 
That he has slain himself with his own hand! 


CHORUS 
Slain himself! for what? what do you think to be 
the reason of it? 
THYRSIS 
For hatred and love. 


CHORUS 


What cannot do two such powerful enemies leagued 
together? But speak more clearly. 


‘THYRSIS 


He loved a nymph too well and was too much hated 
by her. 


CHORUS 


Pray tell us all: this place is a common thoroughfare, 
perhaps while you talk somebody may arrive with 
some news of him, or perhaps he may come hither 
himself. 


THYRSIS 


I will tell you most willingly, for it is not just that 
extreme and strange ingratitude should remain without 
its proper infamy. Amynta had been informed (and 
I, alas! was the person that told him and conducted 
him, which I repent of now) that Sylvia meant to go 
with Daphne to bathe at a fountain. 
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AMINTA 


La dunque s’invio dubbio ed incerto, 
Mosso non da ’] suo cor ma sol da ’! mio 
Stimolar importuno; e spesso in forse 

Fu di tornare indietro, ed io ’] sospinsi, 
Pur mal suo grado, innanzi. Or quando omai 
C’era il fonte vicino, ecco, sentiamo 

Un feminil lamento, e quasi a un tempo 
Dafne veggiam che battea palma a palma. 
La qual, come ci vide, alzo la voce: 

Ah, correte, grido, Silvia é sforzata. 
L’innamorato Aminta, che cio intese, 

Si spiccd come un pardo; ed io segui’ lo, 
Ecco miriamo a un arbore legata 

La giovinetta ignuda come nacque; 

Ed a legarla fune era il suo crine. 

Il suo crine medesmo in mille nodi 

A la pianta era avvolto; e ’l suo bel cinto, 
Che de ’] sen virginal fu pria custode, 

Di quello stupro era ministro ed ambe 
Le mani a’ duro tronco le strignea. 

E la pianta medesma avea prestati 
Legami contra lei; ch’una ritorta 

D’un pieghevole ramo avea a ciascuna 
De le tenere gambe. A fronte a fronte 
Un satiro villan noi le vedemmo, 

Che di legarla pur allor finia. 

Ella quanto potea faceva schermo: 

Ma che potuto avrebbe a lungo andare? 
Aminta con un dardo, che tenea 

Ne la man destra, a ’] satiro avventossi 
Come un leone, ed io frattanto pieno 
M’avea di sassi il grembo: onde fuggissi. 
Come la fuga de l’altro concesse 

Spazio a lui di mirare, egli rivolse 

I cupidi occhi in quelle membra belle, 
Che, come suole tremolare il latte 

Ne’ giunchi si parean morbide e bianche; 
E tutto ’1 vidi sfavillar ne ’] viso. 

Poscia accostossi pianamente a lei 

Tutto modesto e disse: O bella Silvia, 
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Thither he went doubtful and uneasy, moved not by 
his own mind, but only by my importunate encourage- 
ment, and was often in suspense whether he should turn 
back, and I still against his will forced him forward. 
When we approached the fountain, we heard the 
lamentations of a woman in distress, and as it were, 
at the same time, we saw Daphne, striking her hands 
one against the other, and the moment she beheld 
us raised her voice and cried: “Ah, haste, Sylvia 
is ravished.” 

The enamoured Amynta as soon as he heard this 
sprang like a leopard and I followed him: behold, we 
saw the maid fastened to a tree, naked as she was born, 
her own hair served for a cord to bind her, her own 
hair in a thousand knots was twisted about the tree; 
and her beautiful girdle, which was before the guardian 
of her virgin breast, was made an instrument to serve 
the outrage and strapped fast both her hands to the 
hard trunk. The tree itself afforded fetters to bind 
her, for the twigs of a pliant bough were twisted round 
both her tender legs. Right fronting her stood a 
villainous satyr, we saw him, who had just then finished 
binding her. 

She did what she could to hinder him, but what could 
she have done in that length of time? Amynta, witha 
dart which he held in his right hand, rushed upon the 
satyr like a lion, and I in the meantime filled my lap 
with stones, whereat he fled. 

As the other’s flight gave him time to look he turned 
his greedy eyes on those beautiful limbs which looked 
so delicate and fair and trembled like cream when 
curdled in white baskets; I saw him all inflamed at 
the sight: after that he softly accosted her with 
modest look and said: “O lovely Sylvia, pardon these 
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AMINTA 


Perdona a queste man, se troppo ardire 
FE Vappressarsi a le tue dolci membra, 
Perché necessita dura le sforza; 
Necessita di scioglier questi nodi: 

Né questa grazia, che fortuna vuole 
Conceder loro, tuo mal grado sia.— 


Coro 


Parole da ammollire un cor di sasso. 
Ma che rispose allor? 


TIRSI 
Nulla rispose ; 

Ma disdegnosa e vergognosa a terra 
Chinava il viso e ’] delicato seno 
Quanto potea torcendosi celava. 
Egli, fattosi innanzi, il biondo crine 
Cominci6 a sviluppare, e disse intanto: 
—Gia di nodi si bei non era degno 
Cosi ruvido tronco: or, che vantaggio 
Hanno j servi d’ Amor, se lor comune 
E con le piante il prezioso laccio? 
Pianta crudel, potesti quel bel crine 
Offender tu, ch’a te feo tanto onore ?>— 
Quinci con le sue man le man le sciolse 
In modo tal che parea che temesse 
Pur di toccarle e desiasse insieme. 
Si chino poi per islegarle 1 piedi: 
Ma come Silvia in liberta le mani 

Si vide, disse in atto dispettoso: 
—Pastor, non mi toccar, son di Diana. 
Per me stessa sapro sciogliermi i piedi.— 


Coro 


Or tanto orgoglio alberga in cor di ninfa? 
Ahi d’opra graziosa ingrato merto! 


TirRsI 
Ei si trasse in disparte riverente, 
Non alzando pur gli occhi per mirarla; 
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hands for daring to approach your beautiful limbs, 
since hard necessity obliges them; hard necessity 
to loosen all these knots of yours; neither let this 
favour, which fortune is willing to grant them, be 
painful to you.” 


CHORUS 


Words that might soften a heart of stone. But what 
did she reply then? 


THYRSIS 


She answered nothing, but full of disdain and shame 
she kept her eyes towards the earth, hiding as much 
as lay in the delicate bosom of hers. He standing 
before her began to untie her fair tresses, saying all 
the while: “This rugged trunk was not worthy of 
such lovely knots; now what advantage have the 
votaries of love, if those precious bonds are common 
to them and to the trees? Cruel tree, could you injure 
that lovely hair, which you did so much honour?” 

Then with his hands he untied her hands in such 
a manner that he seemed afraid to touch them, and 
yet at the same time he longed to touch them; 
after that he stooped down to untie her feet. But as 
Sylvia saw that her own hands were at liberty, with a 
contemptuous gesture she said: “Shepherd, touch me 
not; I am Diana: I can unbind my feet myself.” 


CHORUS 


Can such pride be harboured in a maid’s heart? 
Alas! graceless recompense for a graceful service. 


THYRSIS 


He withdrew and stood apart with reverence, not 
even raising his eyes to admire her, denying to himself 
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AMINTA 


Negando a sé medesmo il suo piacere, 
Per torre a lei fatica di negarlo. 

Io, che m’era nascoso, e vedea tutto 
Ed udia tutto, allor fui per gridare: 
Pur miritenni. Or odi strana cosa. 
Dopo molta fatica ella si sciolse ; 

E, sciolta a pena, senza dire—A Dio—, 
A fuggir comincid com’una cerva; 

E pur nulla cagione avea di téma, 

Ché l’era noto il rispetto d’ Aminta. 


Coro 
Perché dunque fuggissi? 


TIRSI 
A la sua fuga 
Volse l’obbligo aver, non a l’altrui 
Modesto amore. 


Coro 


Ed in quest’anco é ingrata. 
Ma che fe ’! miserello allor? che disse? 


TIRSI 


No ’l so; ch’lo, pien di mal talento, corsi 
Per arrivarla e ritenerla; e ’nvano, 

Ch’io la smarrii; e poi tornando dove 
Lasciai Aminta a ’] fonte, no ’| trovai. 
Ma presago é il mio cor di qualche male: 
So ch’egli era disposto di morire, 

Prima che cid avvenisse. 


Coro 


E uso ed arte 
Di ciascun ch’ama minacciarsi morte; 
Ma rade volte poi segue l’effetto. 


TIRSI 
Dio faccia ch’ei non sia tra questi rari. 
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his own pleasure, purely to take the trouble from 
her of denying it. I, who was hid close by, and wit- 
nessed and heard the whole, was ready to cry out, but 
I restrained myself. 

Hear now a strange thing. When with much trouble 
she had unloosed herself, she was scarcely free before, 
without saying a bare farewell, she began to flee like 
a deer, though she had no reason to be afraid, for 
Amynta’s reverence was known to her. 


CHORUS 
Why then did she flee? 


THYRSIS 
Because she wished to owe thanks to her own flight 
alone, and not to the modest love of another. 


CHORUS 
And in this she is still more ungrateful. But what 
did the unhappy swain do then? and what did he say? 


THYRSIS 
I do not know, for filled with wrath I ran to overtake 
her and detain her, but in vain, for I soon lost her: 
then returning to the fountain where I left Amynta, 
I found him not. But my heart forebode some evil. 
I know that he was inclined to slay himself before 
this happened. 


CHORUS 
It is the custom and the art of those who love to 
threaten suicide, but the blow very seldom follows 
the threat. 
THYRSIS 
Heavens grant that he may not be one of those 
rare exceptions. 
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AMINTA 


Coro 
Non sara, no. 


TIRSI 

Io voglio irmene a l’antro 
De ’1 saggio Elpino: ivi, s’é vivo, forse 
Sara ridotto, ove sovente suole 
Raddolcir gli amarissimi martiri 
A’I dolce suon de la sampogna chiara, 
Ch’ad udir trae da gli alti monti i sassi 
E correr fa di puro latte i fiumi 
E stillar méle da le dure scorze. 


SCENA SECONDA 
AMINTA, DAFNE, NERINA 


AMINTA 
Dispietata pietate 
Fu la tua veramente, o Dafne, allora 
Che ritenesti il dardo! 
Pero che ’! mio morire 
Pit amaro sara, quanto piu tardo. 
Ed or perché m’avvolgi 
Per si diverse strade e per si vari 
Ragionamenti in vano? di che temi? 
Ch’io non m’uccida? Temi de ’! mio bene. 


DAFNE 
Non disperare, Aminta; 
Ché, s’io lei ben conosco, 
Sola vergogna fu, non crudeltate, 
Quella che mosse Silvia a fuggir via. 


AMINTA 
Oimé ché mia salute 
Sarebbe il disperare, 
Poi che sol la speranza 
E stata mia rovina; ed anco, ahi lasso, 
Tenta di germogliar dentro a ’1 mio petto, 
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CHorus 
No, he won’t be. 


THYRSIS 


I will go to the cave of sage Elpino: there, if he is 
alive, perhaps Amynta has gone; there often he was 
used to solace his most bitter sufferings with the 
sweet sound of his melodious pipe, which draws the 
listening rocks from the steep mountains, causes the 
streams to flow with pure milk, and distils honey 
from the hard trees. 


SCENE II 
AMYNTA, DAPHNE, NERINA 
AMYNTA 


Truly pitiless was your compassion, O Daphne, when 
you held back the dart, for the more is my death 
delayed, the more bitter it will be. And now why do 
you lead me in vain through so many paths and with 
so many and varied speeches? What are you afraid 
of? That I should slay myself? You are afraid of my 
own happiness. 


DAPHNE 


Do not despair, Amynta; if I know her well, it was 
only modesty and not cruelty that moved Sylvia to 
flee away from you. 


AMYNTA 


Ah me! that despair should be my only salvation, 
since hope alone has proved my ruin: and yet, alas, 
hope still struggles to revive within my heart only 
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Sol perché io viva: e quale é maggior male 
De la vita d’un misero com’io? 


DAFNE 
Vivi, misero, vivi 
Ne la miseria tua; e questo stato 
Sopporta sol per divenir felice 
Quando che sia. Fia premio de la speme, 
Se vivendo e sperando ti mantieni, 
Quel che vedesti ne la bella ignuda. 


AMINTA 


Non pareva ad Amore e a mia fortuna 
Ch’a pien misero fossi, s’anco a pieno 
Non m’era dimostrato 

Quel che m’era negato. 


NERINA 


Dunque a me pur conviene esser sinistra 
Cornice d’amarissima novella. 

Oh per mai sempre misero Montano, 

Qual animo fia ’] tuo quando udirai 

De l’unica tua Silvia il duro caso? 

Padre vecchio, orbo padre: ahi, non piu padre! 


DAFNE 
Odo una mesta voce. 


AMINTA 


To odo ’]1 nome 
Di Silvia, che gli orecchi e ’1 cor mi fere. 
Ma chi é che la noma? 


DAFNE 


Ella é Nerina, 
Ninfa gentil che tanto a Cintia é cara, 
Cha si begli occhi e cosi belle mani 
E modi si avvenenti e graziosi. 
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because I live; and what can be a greater evil than 
the life of such a wretch as I am? 


DAPHNE 
Live, unhappy Amynta! live despite your misery; 
and endure this state to be made at last happy when 
that time comes. May those charms which you saw 
in the fair naked nymph be the reward of your hope, 
if you keep yourself in life and hope. 


AMYNTA 


Love, and my hard fate, thought not my misfortune 
complete enough, nor thought my measure full till 
they showed to my eyes that which was denied to me. 


NERINA 


Must I then be the ill-omened messenger of most 
bitter tidings? Oh, for ever unfortunate Montanus! 
How great will your grief be when you shall hear 
the grievous fate of your only Sylvia! Poor old, 
unhappy, childless father; no more a father now. 


DAPHNE 
I hear a sorrowful voice. 


AMYNTA 


I hear the name of Sylvia that strikes through my 
ears and my heart; but who is naming her? 


DAPHNE 
It is Nerina, that gentle nymph who is so dear to 
Diana; who has such lovely eyes and fair hands and 
manners so graceful and fascinating. 
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AMINTA 


NERINA 
¥ pur meglio che ’] sappia e che procuri 
Di ritrovar le reliquie infelici, 
Se nulla ve ne resta. Ahi, Silvia! ahi, dura 
Infelice tua sorte! 


AMINTA 
Ohimeé! che fia che costei dice? 


NERINA 
O Dafne! 


DAFNE 
Che parli fra te stessa? e perché nomi 
Tu Silvia, e poi sospiri? 


NERINA 
Ahi, ch’a ragione 
Sospiro l’aspro caso. 


AMINTA 
Ahi! di qual caso 
Puod ragionar costei? Io sento, io sento 
Che mi s’agghiaccia il core e mi si chiude 
Lo spirto. E viva? 


DAFNE 
Narra qual aspro caso é quel che dici. 


NERINA 
O Dio, perché son io 
La messaggera? E pur convien narrarlo. 
Venne Silvia al mio albergo, ignuda, e quale 
Fosse l’occasion saper la déi: 
Poi rivestita mi pregd che seco 
Ir volessi a la caccia che ordinata 
Era ne ’] bosco c’ha nome de l’elci. 
To la compiacqui. Andammo, e ritrovammo 
Molte ninfe ridotte ; ed indi a poco 
Ecco, di non so donde, un lupo sbuca, 
Grande fuor di misura, e da le labbra 
Gli gocciolava una bava sanguigna. 
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NERINA 


Still he must know it, that he may endeavour to 
find the unhappy relics, if any remain. Alas! poor 
Sylvia. Alas! your hard unhappy lot. 


AMYNTA 
Ah me! what is the matter, what does she say? 


NERINA 
O Daphne! 
DAPHNE 
Why do you speak to yourself and name Sylvia 
sighing thus? 
NERINA 
Ah me! it is with reason that I sigh for her hard 
misfortune. 
AMYNTA 
Ah! what misfortune can she be speaking of? I 
feel that my heart is all frozen and my breath sealed. 
Does she live? 
DAPHNE 
Tell us what is this unhappy fate you speak of? 


NERINA 

O God! and why am I its messenger? And yet I 
must relate it. Sylvia came to my abode naked, and 
what was the reason of it you perhaps may best know; 
when she was dressed again she asked me to go with 
her to the hunt, which was arranged in the wood that 
is called the wood of oaks. 

I complied with her desire; we went and there we 
found a great many nymphs assembled together; 
and within a little while, behold I knew not from 
whence, there rushed out a wolf of a prodigious size; 
from his jaws dropped bloody foam. 
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AMINTA 


Silvia un quadrello adatta su la corda 

D’un arco ch’io le diedi, e tira, e ’1 coglie 

A sommo ’| capo: ei si rinselva, ed ella, 
Vibrando un dardo, dentro ’1 bosco il segue. 


AMINTA 


Oh dolente principio! oimé qual fine 
Gia mi s’annuncia? 


NERINA 


To con un altro dardo 
Seguo lor traccia, ma lontana assai, 
Che piu tarda mi mossi. Come furo 
Dentro a la selva, pid non li rividi; 
Ma pur per l’orme lor tanto m’avvolsi 
Che giunsi ne ’! piu folto e pit diserto. 
Quivi il dardo di Silvia in terra scorsi, 
Né molto indi lontano un bianco velo 
Ch’io stessa le ravvolsi a ’] crine; e mentre 
Mi guardo intorno, vidi sette lupi, 
Che leccavan di terra alquanto sangue 
Sparso intorno a cert’ossa affatto nude: 
E fu mia sorte ch’io non fui veduta 
Da loro, tanto intenti erano al pasto: 
Tal che, piena di téma e di pietate, 
Indietro ritornai. E questo é quanto 
Posso dirvi di Silvia; ed ecco ’1 velo. 


AMINTA 
Poco parti aver detto? oh velo, oh sangue! 
Oh Silvia, tu se’ morta! 

DAFNE 


; Oh miserello, 
Tramortito é d’affanno, e forse morto! 


NERINA 


Egli respira pure: questo fia 
Un breve svenimento. Ecco, riviene. 
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Sylvia fitted an arrow to the string of a bow, which 
I gave her, let it fly at him and struck him upon the 
head: he plunged back into the wood and Sylvia bran- 
dishing her dart pursued him thither. 


AMYNTA 
O sorrowful beginning! what will be the end? 


NERINA 


I with another dart followed the same track, but 
far away, because I started later. As soon as they 
reached the wood she disappeared, but I followed 
their footmarks till I reached the thickest and most 
solitary part of the wood; there I saw the dart of 
Sylvia on the ground, and not far away thence a white 
veil, which I myself had bound around her hair, and 
as I looked about I saw seven wolves busy licking 
some blood from the earth, which was sprinkled among 
some bare bones; it was my good fortune that I was 
not perceived by them, so intent were they upon their 
feeding: so that I returned back filled with fear and 
compassion; and this is all I can tell you of Sylvia’s 
fate. Here is the veil. 


AMYNTA 
Do you think you have said little? O veil, O blood! 
O Sylvia, you are dead! 


DaPHNE 
Poor youth! he is overcome with grief; alas, he 
is dead! 
NERINA 
No, he breathes a little again; it may only be a 
passing swoon. See, he revives. 
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AMINTA 


Dolor, che si mi cruci, 

Ché non m/’uccidi omai? tu sei pur lento! 
Forse lasci l’officio a la mia mano? 

To sono, io son contento 

Ch’ella prenda tal cura, 

Poi che tu la ricusi o che non puoi. 
Oimé! se nulla manca 

A la certezza omai 

E nulla manca a ’l colmo 

De la miseria mia, 

Che bado? Che pit aspetto? Oh Dafne, oh Dafne, 
A questo amaro fin tu mi salvasti, 

A questo fine amaro! 

Bello e dolce morir fu certo allora 

Che uccidere io mi volsi. 

Tu me ’! negasti, e ’l cielo, a cui parea 
Clio precorressi co ’1 morir la noia 
Ch’apprestata m’avea. 

Or che fatt’ha l’estremo 

De la sua crudeltate, 

Ben soffrira ch’io moia, 

E tu soffrir lo déi. 


DAFNE 


Aspetta a la tua morte, 
Sin che ’] ver meglio intenda. 


AMINTA 


Ohimé, che vuoi ch’attenda? 
Ohimé, ché troppo ho atteso e troppo inteso. 


NERINA 
Deh, foss’io stata muta! 


AMINTA 


Ninfa, dammi, ti prego, 
Quel velo ch’é di lei 
Solo e misero avanzo, 
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AMYNTA 


O grief that torments me so much, why will you 
not kill me? You are too slow: likely because you 
leave the task to my own hand: since either you 
refuse or cannot perform the work, I am content that 
my own hand should accomplish that deed. 

Alas! if nothing is now wanting to the certainty, 
and nothing wanting to the height of my misery, 
why do I linger? What more can Iexpect? O Daphne, 
Daphne! To this bitter end, even to this end most 
bitter you preserved me. Pleasant and sweet would 
have been my death then when I denied to slay myself; 
but you denied me that and heaven too which knew 
that I should by my death have prevented that misery 
it had prepared for me; and now that it has inflicted 
upon me the extremity of its cruelty, it will at last 
let me die, and so should you. 


DAPHNE 


Have patience before you die until the truth be 
better known. 


AMYNTA 


Alas, what would you have me to wait for? Ah me, 
I have waited too long, and heard too much. 


NERINA 
Ah! would I had been dumb. 


AMYNTA 


Fair nymph, I beseech you, give me that veil, 
that sad and only reminder of her, so that it may 
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AMINTA 


Si ch’egli m’accompagne 

Per questo breve spazio 

E di via e di vita che mi resta, 

E con la sua presenza 

Accresca quel martire, 

Ch’é ben picciol martire 

S’ho bisogno d’aiuto al mio morire. 


NERINA 
Debbo darlo o negarlo? 
La cagion per che ’1 chiedi 
Fa ch’io debba negarlo. 


AMINTA 
Crudel! si picciol dono 
Mi neghi a ’] punto estremo? 
E ’n questo anco maligno 
Mi si mostra il mio fato. Io cedo, io cedo: 
A te si resti. E voi restate ancora, 
Ch’io vo’ per non tornare. 


DAFNE 
Aminta, aspetta, ascolta! 
Ohimé, con quanta furia egli si parte! 


NERINA 
Egli va si veloce 
Che fia vano il seguirlo; ond’é pur meglio 
Ch’io segua il mio viaggio: e forse é meglio 
Ch’io taccia e nulla conti 
A ’] misero Montano. 


Coro 

Non bisogna, la morte: 
Ché a stringer core a core 
Bast6 prima la fede e poi l’amore. 
Né quella che si cerca 
E si difficil fama, 
Seguendo chi ben ama: 
Ché amore é merce, e con amar si merca; 
E cercando l’amor si trova spesso 
Gloria immortale appresso. 
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accompany me for a little space which yet remains to 
me to move and live and with its presence increase 
that grief which indeed would be no grief, if I have 
need of any help to die. 


NERINA 


Ought I to give it or deny it? The very reason you 
give in asking for it compels me to deny it. 


AMYNTA 


Cruel nymph! Do you deny me so small a gift in 
my last extremity? And in this my fate shows itself 
still more malicious. I yield, I yield, let it remain with 
you; and remain ye also, I go never to return again. 


DAPHNE 


Amynta, stay, listen to me! Alas! with what fury 
he departs. 


NERINA 


He runs so swiftly, that it would be in vain to follow 
him; it is better for me to pursue my journey, and 
perhaps it may be better to hold my peace, and say 
nothing to the unhappy Montanus. 


CHORUS 


There is no need of death in love, first fidelity 
and love at last are enough to bind a noble heart; 
neither is it so hard to gain the fame we seek in 
following a faithful lover since love is but a trading 
ware and is bought with love, and often in seeking 
love we gain immortal glory. 
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SCENA PRIMA 
DAFNE, SILVIA, CORO 


DAFNE 


Ne porti il vento, con la ria novella 
Che s’era di te sparta, ogni tuo male 
E presente e futuro. Tu sei viva 

E sana, Dio lodato; ed io per morta 
Pur or ti teneva: in tal maniera 
M’avea Nerina il tuo caso dipinto. 
Ahi, stata fosse muta od altri sordo! 


SILVIA 


Certo ’l rischio fu grande; ed ella avea 
Giusta cagion di sospettarmi morta. 


DAFNE 


Ma non giusta cagione avea di dirlo. 
Or narra tu qual fosse ‘1 rischio, e come 
Tu lo fuggisti. 


SILVIA 


Io seguitando un lupo, 
Mi rinselvai ne ’1 pid profondo bosco, 
Tanto ch’io ne perdei la traccia. Or, mentre 
Cerco di ritornare onde mi tolsi, 
Il vidi e riconobbi a un stral che fitto 
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SCENE I 
DAPHNE, SYLVIA, CHORUS 


DAPHNE 


May the wind scatter together, with the bad news 
that was lately spread of you, all your evils, both 
present and future. You are alive and in health, thanks 
to heaven, and I had even just now thought you dead, 
in such a manner had Nerina portrayed your mis- 
adventure. Alas! would she had been dumb, or 
someone that heard her deaf. 


SYLVIA 


Truly my danger was great, and she had just reason 
to deem me dead. 


DAPHNE 


But she had not just reason to tell us so, Now tell 
me, what was your danger, and how did you escape it? 


SYLVIA 


In chasing a wolf, I entered so far into the deep 
thicket of a wood, that I lost his track, And while I 
was seeking to return whence I came, I saw him again 
and recognised him by the arrow which with my 
own hand I had wounded him near the ear. He was 
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Gli aveva di mia man presso un orecchio: 

Il vidi con molt’altri intorno a un corpo 
D’un’animal ch’avea di fresco ucciso, 

Ma non distinsi ben la forma. I] lupo 
Ferito, credo, mi conobbe, e ’ncontra 

Mi venne con la bocca sanguinosa. 

Io laspettava ardita, e con la destra 
Vibrava un dardo. Tu sai ben s’io sono 
Maestra di ferire, e se mai soglio 

Far colpo in fallo. Or, quando il vidi tanto 
Vicin che giusto spazio mi parea 

A la percossa, lanciai un dardo, e ’n vano: 
Ché, colpa di fortuna o pur mia. colpa, 

In vece sua colsi una pianta. Allora 

Pid ingordo in contra ei mi veniva; ed io 
Che ’] vidi si vicin che stimai vano 

L’uso de Varco, non avendo altr’armi, 

A la fuga ricorsi. Io fuggo, ed egli 

Non resta di seguirmi. Or odi caso: 

Un velo, ch’avea avvolto intorno a ’l crine, 
Si spiego in parte e giva ventilando 

Si ch’ad un ramo avviluppossi. Io sento 
Che non so che mi tiene e mi ritarda. 

Io, per la tema de ’] morir, raddoppio 

La forza a ’l corso, e d’altra parte il ramo 
Non cede e non mi lascia: a ’l fin mi svolgo 
Da ’l velo, e alquanti de’ miei crini ancora 
Lascio svelti co ’] velo: e cotant’ale 
M’impenno la paura a 1 pié fugaci, 

Ch’ei non mi giunse, e salva uscii de ’l bosco. 
Poi, tornando a ’i mio albergo, io t’incontrai 
Tutta turbata, e mi stupil vedendo 

Stupirti a ’] mio apparire. 


DAFNE 
Ohimé! tu vivi; 
Altri non gia, 
SILVIA 
; Che dici? Ti rincresce 
Forse ch’io viva sia? m/’odii tu tanto? 
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with many others round the body of an animal, which 
he had newly slain, but I could not distinguish by the 
shape what kind of animal it was. 

The wounded wolf, I believe, recognised me and 
came towards me with his bloodstained mouth. I 
waited for him daringly, and in my right hand I 
brandished a dart. You well know that I am an expert 
at hitting the mark and that I am not used to aim a 
blow in vain. Now when I saw him near me and the 
distance seemed proper for me to strike, I launched 
the dart, but in vain, for either through fortune’s 
fault or mine, instead of him I hit a tree. 

Then he came towards me fiercer than ever; and 
I who saw him so near me that I thought it in vain 
to use my bow, having no other weapon took swiftly 
to flight; I ran away and he followed me. Hear now 
what happened: a veil which I had bound about my 
hair got partly loose and fluttered to the wind, so that 
it wound itself about a bough. 

I felt that something detained and retarded me. 
Through the fear of death I redoubled my strength 
in running, and on the other hand the bough resisted 
in its turn and held me. At length I disengaged myself 
from my veil and left behind with the veil some of 
my hair that was plucked off with it, and such speed 
fear furnished my running feet, that he did not over- 
take me, and I issued safe out of the wood. Returning 
to my abode I found you quite amazed, and was my- 
self surprised to see you astonished at my appearance. 


DAPHNE 
Alas! You live: and another does not. 
SYLVIA 


What do you say? Are you sorry, then, that I am 
alive? Do you hate me so much? 
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DAFNE 


Mi piace di tua vita, ma mi duole 
De l’altrui morte. 


SILVIA 
E di qual morte intendi ? 


DAFNE 
De la morte d’Aminta. 


SILVIA 
Ahi! com’é mortoP 


DAFNE 


Il come non so dir, né so dir anco 
S’é ver l’effetto; ma per certo il credo. 


SILVIA 


Ch’é cid che tu mi dici? Ed a chi rechi 
La cagion di sua morte? 


DAFNE 
A la tua morte. 


SILVIA 
Jo non t’intendo. 


DAFNE 


‘La dura novella 
De la tua morte, ch’egli udi e credette, 
Avra porto a ’l meschino il laccio o ’1 ferro 
Od altra cosa tal che Vavra ucciso. ° 


SILVIA 


Vano il sospetto in te de la sua morte 
Sara, come fu van de la mia morte; 
Ch’ognuno a suo poter salva la vita. 
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DAPHNE 
I am pleased that you are alive, but I grieve because 
another is dead. 
SYLVIA 
Whose death do you mean? 


DAPHNE 
The death of Amynta. 


SYLVIA 
Alas! Is he then dead? How can that be? 


DAPHNE 
I cannot tell you how, nor yet can tell whether the 
fact be true, but I firmly believe him dead. 
SYLVIA 


What is this you tell me? To what do you ascribe 
the cause of his death? 


DAPHNE 
To your death. 
SYLVIA 


I do not understand you. 


DAPHNE 
The sad news of your death, which he believed to 
be true, drove him to the cord, to the sword or to some 
other means which killed him! 


SYLVIA 
Your suspicion of his death will be as groundless as 
that of mine: for everyone to the utmost of his power 
endeavours to save his life, 
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DAFNE 


Oh Silvia, Silvia, tu non sai né credi 
Quanto ’] foco d’amor possa in un petto, 
Che petto sia di carne e non di pietra, 
Com’é cotesto tuo: ché se creduto 
L’avessi, avresti amato chi t’amava 

Pid che le care pupille de gli occhi, 

Pit che lo spirto de la vita sua. 

Il credo io bene, anzi V’ho visto e sollo: 
Tl vidi, quando tu fuggisti, o fera 

Pit che tigre crudel, ed in quel punto 
Ch’abbracciar lo dovevi, il vidi un dardo 
Rivolgere in sé stesso, e quello a ’l petto 
Premersi disperato, né pentirsi 

Poscia ne ’] fatto, ché le vesti ed anco 
La pelle trapassossi, e ne ’] suo sangue 
Lo tinse: e ’] ferro saria giunto a dentro, 
E passato quel cor che tu passasti 

Pitt duramente, se non ch’io gli tenni 

Il braccio e gl’impedii ch’altro non fésse. 
Ahi lassa! e forse quella breve piaga 
Solo una prova fu de ’1 suo furore 

E de la disperata sua costanza; 

E mostro quella strada a ’] ferro audace, 
Che correr poi dovea liberamente. 


SILVIA 
Oh, che mi narri? 


DAFNE 

Il vidi poscia, allora 
Ch’intese ’amarissima novella 
De la tua morte, tramortir d’affanno, 
E poi partirsi furioso in fretta 
Per uccider sé stesso; e s’avra ucciso 
Veramente. 


SILVIA 
FE tu cio per fermo tieni? 
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DAPHNE 


O Sylvia, Sylvia, you neither know nor believe 
how much love’s fierceness can do within a heart of 
flesh and not of stone as yours; for if you had believed 
it, you would have loved him, who loved you more 
than the pupil of his eyes, or the breath of his life. 

For my part I believe it, nay, I have seen it and I 
know it; I saw him when you ran away (fiercer 
ereature than the cruel tiger), and at that time, when 
you ought rather to have embraced him, I saw him turn 
a dart towards himself, and drive it in his breast 
despairing and unrepenting of the action; he pierced 
his garments and his skin, and stained it with his 
blood, and the steel would have entered within and 
pierced the heart, which you had treated more cruelly, 
had I not seized his arm and hindered him from 
farther hurt. 

Ah me! that slight wound was perhaps only a proof 
of his fury and his despairing constancy, and showed 
the way to the daring steel, which afterwards it was 
to follow more freely. 


SYLVIA 


Alas! What do you tell me? 


DAPHNE 


I saw him afterwards, when he heard the most bitter 
news of your death, faint away in agony, and then 
furiously depart in haste to kill himself, and he most 
certainly has slain himself! 


SYLVIA 
And do you really believe it ? 
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DAFNE 
Jo non v’ho dubbio. 


SILVIA 


Ohimé! tu no ’] seguisti 
Per impedirlo? Ohimé, cerchiamlo, andiamo: 
Ché, poi ch’egli moria per la mia morte, 
De’ per la vita mia restar in vita. 


DAFNE 


To ’! seguii ben, ma correa si veloce 

Che mi spari tosto dinanzi, e *ndarno 

Poi mi girai per le sue orme, Or dove 
Vuoi tu cercar, se non n’hai traccia alcuna? 


SILVIA 


Egli morra, se no ’] troviamo, ahi lassa! 
E sara l’omicida ei di sé stesso. 


DAFNE 


Crudel, forte t’incresce che a te dolga 

La gloria di quest’atto? Esser tu dunque 
I/omicida vorresti? E non ti pare 

Che la sua cruda morte esser debb’opra 
D’altri che di tua mano? Or ti consola, 
Ché, comunque egli muoia, per te muore, 
FE tu sei che l’uccidi. 


SILVIA 


Ohimé, che tu m’accori! e quel cordoglio 
Ch’io sento de ’] suo caso inacerbisci 
Con l’acerba memoria 

De la mia crudeltate, 

Ch’io chiamava onestate: e ben fu tale, 
Ma fu troppo severa e rigorosa. 

Or me n’accorgo e pento. 


DAFNE 


oN Oh quel ch’io odo! 
Tu sei pietosa, tu? tu senti a ’l core 
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DAPHNE 
IT don’t at all doubt it. 


SYLVIA 
Ah me! Why did you not follow him and prevent 
him? Ah, let us go and seek him; for since he would 
have died because of my death, he must live now 
because of my life. 


DAPHNE 
I followed him, but he ran so swiftly that he soon 
disappeared, and in vain afterwards I went round 
seeking his traces. Now where will you seek him out 
without any track to follow him? 


SYLVIA 


He will die if we do not find him out and will be his 
own self-murderer. 


DAPHNE 
Heartless, perhaps you grieve that he should take 
from you the glory of that deed? Would you then have 
been his slayer and think you his cruel death ought 
not to be the work of any other hand than your own? 
Now comfort yourself, for howsoever he dies, he dies 
for you, and you are the person that killed him. 


SYLVIA 
Ah! How you afflict my heart, and that grief, which 
I feel for his misfortune, is embittered by the memory 
of my cruelty, which I called honesty; and so indeed 
it was, but it was too severe and rigorous. Now; 
perceive it and repent. 


DAPHNE 
What do I hear? Are you pitiful and do you feel 
within your heart any break of tenderness? Oh, what 
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Spirto alcun di pietate? Oh, che vegg’io? 
Tu piangi, tu, superba? oh maraviglia! 
Che pianto é questo tuo? pianto d’amore? 


SILVIA 
Pianto d’amor non gia, ma di pietate. 


DAFNE 


La pieta messaggiera é de l’amore, 
Come ’] lampo de ’] tuono. 


Coro 


Anzi sovente, 
Quando egli vuol ne’ petti virginelli 
Occulto entrare, onde fu prima escluso 
Da severa onesta, l’abito prende, 
Prende l’aspetto de la sua ministra 
E-sua nuncia, pietate; e con tai larve 
Le semplici ingannando, é dentro accolto. 


DAFNE 


Questo é pianto d’amor, ché troppo abonda. 
Tu taci? Ami tu, Silvia? Ami, ma in vano. 
Oh potenza d’ Amor, giusto castigo 

Mandi sovra costei. Misero Aminta! 

Tu, in guisa d’ape che ferendo muore 

E ne le piaghe altrui lascia la vita, 

Con la tua morte hai pur trafitto a ’] fine 
Quel duro cor, che non potesti mai 

Punger vivendo. Or, se tu, spirto errante, 
Si-come io credo, e de le membra ignudo, 
Qui intorno sei, mira il suo pianto, e godi! 
Amante in vita, amato in morte: e s’era 
Pur tuo destin che fossi in morte amato, 

E se questa crudel volea l’amore 

Venderti sol con prezzo cosi caro, 

Desti quel prezzo tu ch’ella richiese, 

E Vamor suo co ’] tuo morir comprasti. 
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do I see? Do you weep, proud maid? Oh, wonder! 
What tears are these? Tears of love? 


SYLVIA 


Tears of pity, not of love. 


DAPHNE 


Pity is the forerunner of love, as lightning is of 
thunder. 


CHORUS 


Nay, often when love wants to steal into a virgin’s 
heart, whence he was before excluded by severe 
honesty, he takes the habit and the shape of his 
servant and messenger, pity, and with such disguise 
beguiling the simple, he is received within their heart. 


DAPHNE 


These are the tears of love, they flow away so fast. 
Are you silent? Do you love, Sylvia? You love but in 
vain. Oh! the power of love, which inflicts on her a 
just chastisement. Unhappy Amynta! You, like a 
bee which dies as he strikes and leaves his life within 
the wound of another, have at length smitten with 
your death that hard heart which you could never 
touch when you were alive. 

Now, if like a wandering spirit freed from the body 
you wander hereabout, as I believe, behold her 
tears and rejoice, Loving in life, beloved in death; 
and if this cruel maid wanted to sell her heart at so 
dear a price, you have paid that price which she 
required and have bought her love with your death. 
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Coro 


Caro prezzo a chi ’l diede; a chi riceve 
Prezzo inutile e infame. 


SILVIA 
Oh potess’io 
Con l’'amor mio comprar la vita sua, 
Anzi pur con la mia la vita sua, 
S’egli € pur morto! 


DAFNE 
Oh, tardi saggia, e tardi 
Pietosa, quando cio nulla rileva! 


SCENA SECONDA 
ERGASTO, CORO, SILVIA, DAFNE 


ERGASTO 
Io ho si pieno il petto di pietate 
E si pieno d’orror, che non rimiro 
Né odo alcuna cosa, ond’io mi volga, 
La qual non mi spaventi e non m’affanni. 


Coro 
Or, ch’apporta costui, 
Ch’é si turbato in vista ed in favella? 


ERGASTO 
Porto l’aspra novella 
De la morte d’Aminta. 


SILVIA 
Ohimé! che dice? 


ERGASTO 
I] pit nobil pastor di queste selve, 
Che fu cosi gentil, cosi leggiadro, 
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CHORUS 
A dear price to him that pays it; but useless and 
infamous to the one who receives it. 
SYLVIA 


O that I were able to purchase his life with love; 
nay more, to purchase his with my own life itself, if 
indeed he is dead. 


DAPHNE 


O, wise and compassionate too late, when nothing 
will avail. 


SCENE Hf 
ERGASTO, CHORUS, SYLVIA, DAPHNE 


ERGASTO 


My heart is so full of pity and horror that wherever 
I turn I cannot see or hear a thing that does not afflict 
and distress me. 


CHoRUS 
What news does this man bring? He appears so 
troubled in his looks and in his speech. 


ERGASTO 
I bring the sad news of Amynta’s death. 


SYLVIA 
Ah me! what does he say? 


ERGASTO 
The noblest shepherd of these woods, who was so 
gentle and so graceful, so beloved by the nymphs 
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Cosi caro a le ninfe ed a le Muse; 
Ed é morto fanciullo, ahi, di che morte! 


Coro 


Contane, prego, il tutto, a cio che teco 
Pianger possiam la sua sciagura e nostra. 


SILVIA 
Ohimé, ch’io non ardisco 
Appressarmi ad udire 
Quel ch’é pur forza udire! Empio mio core. 
Mio duro alpestre core, 
Di che, di che paventi? 
Vattene incontra pure 
A quei coltei pungenti 
Che costui porta ne la lingua, e quivi 
Mostra la tua fierezza. 
Pastore, 10 vengo a parte 
Di quel dolor che tu prometti altrui; 
Ché a me ben si conviene 
Pit che forse non pensi; ed io ’I ricevo, 
Come dovuta cosa. Or tu di lui 
Non mi sii dunque scarso. 


ERGASTO 
Ninfa, io ti credo bene, 
Ch’io sentii quel meschino in su la morte 
Finir la vita sua 
Co ’l chiamare il tuo nome. 


DAFNE 
Ora comincia omai 
Questa dolente istoria. 


ERGASTO 
Jo era a mezzo ’! colle, ove avea tese 
Certe mie reti, quando assai vicino 
Vidi passare Aminta, in volto e in atti 
Troppo mutato da quel ch’ei soleva, 
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and by the Muses, is dead in the prime of his youth; 
alas, by what sort of death! 


CHORUS 


Tell us all, we beseech you, so that we may lament 
with you his loss and our own. 


SYLVIA 


Ah me! I dare not approach to hear that which I 
am yet forced to hear! Cruel heart! mountain-nurtured 
heart! what are you afraid of now? Come boldly on 
to meet those terrible weapons which that man carries 
on his tongue and show them now your fierceness. 

Shepherd, I come to share the grief you bring to 
all of us, for it concerns me more than you are aware 
of; I receive it from you as a thing most due to me; 
don’t then withhold the news from me. 


ERGASTO 


Nymph, I believe you, for I heard the unhappy 
soul in his death calling on your name with his last 
breath. 


DAPHNE 


Now I beseech you, begin this sorrowful narrative. 


ERGASTO 


I was standing in the middle of yon hill, where I had 
spread some nets of mine, when I saw Amynta passing 
by me strangely changed in his looks and actions from 

M 
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Troppo turbato e scuro. Io sorsi, e corsi 
Tanto che ’! giunsi e lo fermai; ed egli 

Mi disse:—Ergasto, io vo’ che tu mi faccia 
Un gran piacer: quest’é, che tu ne venga 
Meco per testimonio d’un mio fatto; 

Ma pria voglio da te che tu mi leghi 

Di stretto giuramento la tua fede 

Di startene in disparte, e non por mano 
Per impedirmi in quel che son per fare.— 
To (chi pensato avria caso si strano, 

E si pazzo furor?) com’egli volse, 

Feci scongiuri orribili, chiamando 

E Pane e Palla e Priapo e Pomona 

Ed Ecate notturna. Indi si mosse, 

E mi condusse ov’é scosceso il colle 

Ed w’ per balzi e per dirupi incolti, 
Strada non gia, ché non v’é strada alcuna, 
Ma cala un precipizio in una valle. 

Qui ci fermammo. Io, rimirando a basso, 
Tutto sentil raccapricciarmi, e ’ndietro 
Tosto mi trassi; ed egli un cotal poco 
Parve ridesse, e serenossi in viso; 

Onde quell’atto pit rassicurommi. 

Indi parlommi si:—Fa che tu conti 

A le ninfe e ai pastor cid che vedrai.— 
Poi disse, in git guardando: 

—Se presti a mio volere 

Cosi aver io potessi 

La gola e i denti de gli avidi lupi, 

Com’ho questi rirupi, 

Sol vorrei far la morte 

Che fece la mia vita: 

Vorrei che queste mie membra meschine 
Si fosser lacerate, 

Ohimé, come gia foro 

Quelle sue delicate. 

Poi che non posso, e ’1 cielo 

Diniega a ’] mio desire 

Gli animali voraci, 

Che ben verriano a tempo, io prender yoglio 
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his wont, and looking shaken and cloudy. I ran and 
ran till I overtook and stopped him. 

He said to me, “ Ergasto, I desire a great favour of 
you, to wit, that you should come with me to witness 
something I am going to do, but you must first pledge 
your faith to me with a binding oath that you will 
stand aloof and not stretch your hand to hinder me in 
that which I am about to do.” 

I (for who could have foreseen a case so strange and 
a fury so desperate?), as he desired me, bound myself 
with adjurations. invoking Pan and Pales, Priapus, 
Pomona and night Hecate. 

Then he resumed his way and took me to the edge 
of the hill through wild rocks and rough crags, not by 
any path, for there was no path there but a precipice 
that drops into the valley. 

There we stood; I looking down found myself struck 
with horror and soon drew back; and he seemed to 
smile a little and to look serenely, which gave me 
ground to hope. 

He then spoke to me thus: “See that you tell the - 
nymphs and shepherds what you shall behold”; 
then, looking down, he said: “If I had here at my 
own will the throats and the teeth of greedy wolves 
as I have these precipices, I would not die of any 
other death than did the one who was my life: I 
would that these miserable limbs of mine should be 
torn, alas! as her delicate body. 

“Since I cannot have this, and heaven denies to my 
wishes those voracious animals who would come very 
opportunely now, I am content to die some other 
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Altra strada a ’]1 morire: 

Prendero quella via 

Che, se non la dovuta, 

Almen fia la pit breve. 

Silvia, io ti seguo: 10 vengo 

A farti compagnia, 

Se non la sdegnerai. 

E morirei contento, 

S’io fossi certo almeno 

Che ’] mio venirti dietro 

Turbar non ti dovesse, 

E che fosse finita 

L’ira tua con la vita. 

Silvia, io ti seguo, io vengo.—Cosi detto 
Precipitossi d’alto 

Co ’1 capo in giuso, ed io restai di ghiaccio. 


DAFNE 
Misero Aminta! 


SILVIA 
Ohimé! 


Coro 
Perché non l’impedisti? 
Forse ti fu ritegno a ritenerlo 
Il fatto giuramento? 


ERGASTO 


Questo no: ché, sprezzando i giuramenti, 
Vani forse in tal caso 

Quand’io m’accorsi de *] suo pazzo ed empio 
Proponimento, con la man vi corsi, 

E, come volse la sua dura sorte, 

Lo presi in questa fascia di zendado 

Che lo cingeva; la qual non potendo 
L’impeto e il peso sostener del corpo, 

Che s’era tutto abbandonato, in mano 
Spezzata mi rimase. 
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way, which though not what it should be is, at least, 
the shortest. Sylvia, I follow you; I come to bear 
you company if you will not scorn it; and I should 
die content were I but sure that my following you 
would no longer trouble you and that your wrath 
ended with my life. Sylvia, I follow you, I come.” So 
saying, he threw himself headlong from the precipice, 
and I remained horror-stricken at that sight. 


DAPHNE 
Unhappy Amynta! 
SYLVIA 
Ah me! 
CHORUS 


Why did you not stop him? Did the oath you had 
made restrain you from detaining him? 


ERGASTO 


My oath, no; not for disdaining oaths (which perhaps 
are vain in such cases) when I discerned his impious 
and desperate project I ran thither to hold him with 
my hand, and as his hard fate would have it, I 
seized him by that girdle of silk which was around 
his waist, and which, unable to sustain the might and 
the weight of his body resting all upon it, remained 
torn in my hand. 
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Coro 
E che divenne 
De Pinfelice corpo? 


ERGASTO 
Jo no ‘1 so dire; 
Ch’era si pien dorrore e di pietate, 
Che non mi diede il cor di rimirarvi, 
Per non vederlo in pezzi. 


Coro 
Oh strano caso! 


SILVIA 
Ohimé ! ben son di sasso, 
Poi che questa novella non m’uccide. 
Ahi! se la falsa morte 
Di chi tanto lodiava 
A lui tolse la vita, 
Ben sarebbe ragione 
Che la verace morte 
Di chi tanto m’amava 
Togliesse a me la vita. 
E vo’ che la mi tolga, 
Se non potra co “1 duolo, almen co ’! ferro; 
O pur con questa fascia, 
Che non senza cagione 
Non segui le ruine 
De ’1 suo dolce signore, 
Ma resto sol per fare in me vendetta 
De l’empio mio rigore 
E de 1 suo amaro fine. 
Cinto infelice, cinto 
Di signor pit infelice, 
Non ti spiaccia restare 
In si odioso.albergo, 
Ché tu vi resti sol per instrumento 
Di vendetta e di pena. 
Dovea certo, io dovea 
Esser compagna a ’*] mondo 
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And what became of the unhappy body? 


ERGASTO 


I know not, for I was so full of horror and pity that 
my heart would not suffer me to look again to behold 
him dashed to pieces. 


CHORUS 


A strange accident! 


SYLVIA 


Alas! Now I am made of stones, since this news 
does not kill me. Ah! if the false reported death of 
one who hated him so much bereft him of his life, good 
reason were it that the real death of him who loved 
me so much should take my life from me. 

And if I am resolved it shall do so, and if it cannot 
with grief, yet it shall with the steel or with this scarf, 
which not without a cause did not follow the ruin of 
its sweet master, but remained only to revenge on me 
my most impious cruelty and his bitter end. 

O scarf, unhappy girdle of a more unhappy master, 
don’t disdain to remain in so odious a place since you 
remain only to be an instrument of revenge and 
punishment. I should certainly, I should have been 
in this world companion of the unhappy Amynta; 
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De Vinfelice Aminta: 
Poscia ch’allor non volsi, 
Saro per opra tua 
Sua compaegna a linferno. 
Coro 
Consolati, meschina, 
Ché questo é di fortuna e non tua colpa. 


SILVIA 
Pastor, di che piangete ? 
Se piangete il mio affanno, 
Jo non merto pietate, 
Ché non la seppi usare: 
Se piangete il morire 
De ’] misero innocente, 
Questo € picciolo segno 
A si alta cagione. E tu rasciuga, 
Dafne, queste tue lagrime, per Dio. 
Se cagion ne son io, 
Ben ti voglio pregare, 
Non per pieta di me, ma per pietate 
Di chi degno ne fue, 
Che m/aiuti a cercare 
L’infelici sue membra e a sepellirle. 
Questo sol mi ritiene 
Ch’or ora non mn *uccida: 
Pagar vo’ questo ufficio, 
Poi ch’altro non m’avanza, 
A lamor ch’ei portommi. 
E se bene quest’empia 
Mano contaminare 
Potesse la pieta de l’opra, pure 
So che gli sara cara 
L’opra di questa mano; 
Ché so certo ch’ei m’ama 
Come mostro morendo. 


DAFNE 


Son contenta aiutarti in quest’ufficio: 
Ma tu gia non pensare 
D’aver poscia a morire. 
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but since I would not, I will be by your help his 
companion in the world below. 


CHORUS 


Be comforted, unhappy maid, for it is fortune’s 
doins, not yours. 


SYLVIA 


Shepherds, wherefore do you weep? If you weep 
for my grief, I deserve no pity, for I knew not how to 
use it myself; if you lament the death of the unhappy 
innocent, this is too small an expression of grief for 
such a height of sorrow; and you, Daphne, for heaven’s 
sake wipe away your tears if I am the cause of them; 
and yet I must request you, not for pity of myself, 
but of him who was far worthier, to help me in seeking 
and burying his unhappy limbs. 

This alone restrains me now from killing myself: 
I will pay this last tribute to him, since there remains 
no other for me to do for all the love he bore me; and 
though this impious hand might blemish the piety 
of the deed, yet I know that what is done by this hand 
will be dear to him, who doubtless, I know, still loves 
me as he has shown by dying for me. 


DAPHNE 


I am pleased to assist you in this rite, but think 
no more of dying after you have done it. 


AMINTA 


SILVIA 


Sin qui vissi a me stessa, 

A la mia feritate; or, quel ch’avanza, 
Viver voglio ad Aminta: 

E, se non posso a lui, 

Vivero a ’l freddo suo 

Cadavere infelice. 

Tanto, e non pit, mi lice 

Restar ne ’! mondo, e poi finire a un punto 
E Vesequie e la vita. 

Pastor, ma quale strada 

Ci conduce a la valle, ove il dirupo 
Va a terminare ? 


ERGASTO 


Questa vi conduce ; 
E quinci poco spazio ella é lontana. 


DAFNE 


Andiam, che verr6 teco e guiderotti, 
Ché ben rammento il luogo. 


SILVIA 


A Dio, pastori; 
Piaggie, a Dio; a Dio, selve, e fiumi, a Dio. 


ERGASTO 


Costei parla di modo che dimostra 
D’esser disposta a lultima partita. 


Coro 


Cid che Morte rallenta, Amor, ristringi, 
Tu nemico di pace, ella di guerra, 
E de ’] suo trionfar trionfa e regna; 

; Log 2 te 
E mentre due bell’alme annodi e cingi, 
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Till now I lived only for myself and my own cruelty: 
for what now remains of life I will live for Amynta, 
and if not for him I will live for his cold unhappy body. 
So much and no more will I remain on earth and then 
finish at the same time his obsequies and my life. Now, 
shepherds, which is the path that leads to the valley 
where that precipice ends? 


ERGASTO 
That way leads thither, and it is not very far from 
hence. 
DAPHNE 


Let us go. I will go with you and show you the 
way, for I well remember the place. 


SYLVIA 


Farewell, shepherds; farewell, ye hills and meadows ; 
ye woods and rivers, farewell. 


ERGASTO 


She speaks as one intent to show that she is disposed 
to take her last farewell. 


CHORUS 


Love, you rejoin what death releases; you, the foe 
of peace and she of war, you triumph and reign over 
her conquest, and by binding and uniting two gentle 
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AMINTA 


Cosi rendi sembiante a ’I ciel Ja terra, 
Ché d’abitarla tu non fuggi o sdegni. 
Non sono ire la su: gli umani ingegni 
Tu placidi ne rendi, e l’odio interno 
Sgombri, Signor, da’ mansiieti cori, 
Sgombri mille furor ; 

E quasi fai co ’1 tuo valor superno 
De le cose mortali un giro eterno. 
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souls you so render earth like to heaven that you 
do not disdain or shun to dwell therein. 

Hatred is banished hence; you smooth the rugged 
spirits of man, O lord, and a thousand furies drive 
away from gentle hearts; and with your heavenly 
power you make an eternal harmony of all mortalthings. 
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SCENA UNICA 
ELPINO, CORO 


ELPINO 


Veramente la legge con che Amore 

Il suo imperio governa eternamente 

Non é dura ed obliqua; e l’opre sue, 

Piene di provvidenza e di misterio, 

Altri a torto condanna. Oh con quant’arte 
E per che ignote strade egli conduce 
L/uomo ad esser beato, e fra le gioie 

De ’1 suo amoroso paradiso il pone, 

Quando ei pit crede a ’] fondo esser de mali! 
Ecco, precipitando, Aminta ascende 

A’1 colmo a’l sommo d’ogni contentezza. 
Oh fortunato Aminta! oh te felice 

Tanto piu, quanto misero pit fosti! 

Or co ’] tuo esempio a me lice sperare, 
Quando che sia, che quella bella ed empia, 
Che sotto il riso di pieta ricuopre 

Il mortal ferro di sua feritate, 

Sani le piaghe mie con pieta vera, 

Che con finta pietate a ’l cor mi fece. 


Coro 


Quel che qui viene é il saggio Elpino, e parla 
Cosi d’Aminta come vivo ei fosse, 
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SCENE I 
ELPINO, CHORUS 


ELPINO 


Truly the law whereby Love eternally rules his 
empire is neither harsh nor capricious, and man 
wrongly condemns those works of his which are full 
of providence and mystery. Oh, with what art and by 
what unknown paths he leads man to happiness and 
places him amidst the bliss of his heavenly paradise 
when he thinks himself at the lowest abyss of misery! 
Behold, Amynta, leaping headlong, ascends to the 
peak and the very summit of all delight. 

O fortunate Amynta! by so much the more happy 
now as you were miserable before. Now your example 
gives me also hopes that some time or other the cruel 
fair one who under a friendly smile conceals the fatal 
dagger of her cruelty may with real pity heal the 
wounds which with a pretended pity she has made 
in my heart. 


CHORUS 


He who comes thither is the wise Elpino, and he speaks 
of Amynta as he were alive, calling him blest and 
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AMINTA 


Chiamandolo felice e fortunato. 

Dura condizione de gli amanti! 

Forse egli stima fortunato amante 

Chi muore, e morto a’! fin pieta ritrova 
Ne ’1 cor de la sua ninfa; e questo chiama 
Paradiso d’Amore, e questo spera. 

Di che lieve mercé lalato Dio 

I suoi servi contenta! Elpin, tu dunque 
In si misero stato sei, che chiami 
Fortunata la morte miserabile 

De Vinfelice Aminta? E un simil fine 
Sortir vorresti? 


ELPINO 


Amici, state allegri, 
Ché falso ¢ quel romor che a voi pervenne 
De la sua morte. 


Coro 


Oh che ci narri! oh quanto 
Ci racconsoli! E’ non é dunque il vero 
Che si precipitasse ? 


ELPINO 


Anzi é pur vero; 
Ma fu felice il precipizio, e sotto 
Una dolente imagine di morte 
Gli reco vita e gioia. Egli or si giace 
Ne ’1 seno accolto de l’amata ninfa, 
Quanto spietata gia, tanto or pietosa; 
E le rasciuga de’ begli occhi il pianto 
Con la sua bocca. Io a trovar ne vado 
Montano, di lei padre, ed a condurlo 
Cola dov’essi stanno: e solo il suo 
Volere é quel che manca, e che prolunga 
Tl concorde voler d’ambidue loro. 


Coro 


Pari é l’eta, la gentilezza é pari 
E concorde il desio: e ’1 buon Montano 
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fortunate. O hard conditions of lovers! Perhaps he 
thinks him a fortunate lover who dies and at length 
finds pity in his nymph’s heart after he is dead; and 
this he calls the paradise of love and longs for the 
same. With what slender mercy does the winged god 
reward his servants! Are you then, Elpino, in such a 
miserable state yourself as to deem the unhappy 
death of the poor Amynta fortunate? Would you be 
content with the same fate? 


ELPINO 


O friends, rejoice; the report of his death that reached 
you is false. 


CHORUS 


What pleasing news you bring! Is it not true, then, 
that he leapt from the precipice? 


ELPINO 


That is true indeed, but the precipice was propitious 
to him and under the sad image of death brought to 
him life and bliss. He now lies close on the bosom of 
his beloved nymph, who is at present as kind and 
compassionate as she was cruel before, and she is 
wiping the tears off his eyes with her mouth; and I am 
going to look for Montanus, her father, to bring him 
where they are, for his consent alone is wanting which 
delays the fulfilment of their mutual wishes. 


CHORUS 


Alike their age, alike their gentleness, and alike 
their desire. Good Montanus is desirous of having 
N : 
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Vago é d’aver nipoti e di munire 

Di si dolce presidio la vecchiaia, 

Si che fara de ’1 lor volere il suo. 

Ma tu deh, Elpin, narra qual Dio, qual sorte 
Ne ’! periglioso precipizio Aminta 

Abbia salvato. 


ELPINO 

Io son contento. Udite, 
Udite quel che con quest’occhi ho visto. 
To ero anzi ’l mio speco, che si giace 
Presso la valle e quasi a pié de ’1 colle, 
Dove la costa face di sé grembo: 
Quivi con Tirsi ragionando andava 
Pur di colei che ne l’istessa rete 
Lui prima e me da poi ravvolse e strinse, 
E preponendo a la sua fuga, a ’] suo 
Libero stato, il mio dolce servaggio ; 
Quando ci trasse gli occhi ad alto un grido: 
E ’] veder rovinare un uom da ’] sommo 
E ’] vederlo cader sovra una macchia 
Fu tutto un punto. Sporgea fuor del colle, 
Poco di sopra a noi, d’erbe e di spini 
E daltri rami strettamente giunti 
E quasi in un tessuti un fascio grande. 
Quivi, prima che urtasse in altro luogo, 
A cader venne; e ben ch’egli co’ ’1 peso 
Lo sfondasse e piu in giuso indi cadesse 
Quasi su’ nostri piedi, quel ritegno 
Tanto d’impeto tolse a la caduta, 
Ch’ella non fu mortal; fu nondimeno 
Grave cosi ch’el giacque un’ora e piue 
Stordito affatto e di sé stesso fuori. 
Noi muti di pietate e di stupore 
Restammo a lo spettacolo improvviso, 
Riconoscendo lui; ma conoscendo 
Ch’egli morto non era, e che non era 
Per morir forse, mitighiam |’affanno. 
Allor Tirsi mi dié notizia intera 
De’ suoi segreti ed angosciosi amori. 
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descendants and arming his old age with so sweet a 
guard, so that he will make their consent his own. 
But pray tell us, Elpino, what god, what chance rescued 
Amynta in his dangerous leap from the precipice? 


ELPINO 


Gladly I will. Hear me! hear what I saw with my 
own eyes; I was in front of my cave, which lies near 
the valley and almost at the foot of the hill just where 
the steep slope makes a kind of shelving lap. There I 
was conversing with Thyrsis about one who in the same 
net first ensnared and captured him and afterwards 
me, preferring my sweet servitude to his flight and 
freedom, when a cry drew our eyes upwards, and all 
in one instant we beheld a man shooting headlong 
down from the summit and falling upon a thicket. 

There grows on the side of the hill, a little above us, 
a large brake of plants and thorns and other boughs 
closely joined together and interwoven with each other; 
thereon he fell before he struck on any other place, 
and though with his weight he shattered the mass and 
fell down to the ground almost before our feet, yet 
that obstacle so abated the force of the fall that it 
did not prove mortal; nevertheless, it was so dangerous 
that he lay for an hour or more quite stunned and 
unconscious. 

Recognising him, we were struck dumb with pity 
at that sudden sight; but perceiving that he was not 
dead, and perhaps not likely to die, we calmed our 
erief. Then Thyrsis gave me a full account of his 
secret and tormenting love, But while endeavouring 
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AMINTA 


Ma, mentre procuriam di ravvivarlo 
Con diversi argomenti, avendo intanto 
Gia mandato a chiamare Alfesibéo 

A cui Febo insegno la medic’arte 

Allor che diede a me la cetra e ’| plettro, 
Sopraggiunsero insieme Dafne e Silvia, 
Che, come intesi poi, givan cercando 
Quel corpo che credean di vita privo. 
Ma, come Silvia il riconobbe, e vide 
Le belle guancie tenere d’ Aminta 
Iscolorite in si leggiadri modi 

Che viola non é che impallidisca 

Si dolcemente e lui Janguir si fatto 
Che parea gia ne gli ultimi sospirl 
Esalar l’alma, in guisa di Baccante 
Gridando e percotendosi il bel petto 
Lascid cadersi in su ’] giacente corpo, 

E giunse viso a viso, e “pocea a bocea. 


Coro 


Or non ritenne adunque la vergogna 
Lei, ch’é tanto severa e schiva tanto? 


ELPINO 
La vergogna ritien debile amore, 
Ma debil freno é di potente amore. 
Poi, si come ne gli occhi avesse un fonte 
Inaffiar comincid col pianto suo 
Il colui freddo viso; e fu quell’acqua 
Di cotanta virtu, ch’egli rivenne, 
E gli occhi aprendo, un doloroso ohimé 
Spinse da ’] petto interno. 
Ma quell’ohimé, ch’amaro 
Cosi da ’1 cor partissi, 
S’incontré ne lo spirto 
De la sua cara Silvia, e fu raccolto 
Da la soave bocca, e tutto quivi 
Subito raddolcissi. 
Or chi potrebbe dir come in quel punto 
Rimanessero entrambi, fatto certo 
Ciascun de l’altrui vita, e fatto certo 
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to revive him by different means, having at the same 
time sent for Alfesibeus, whom Phcebus taught the 
medical art when he gave me the lute and lyre, Daphne 
and Sylvia arrived together, who as I heard afterwards 
were searching for the body which they supposed 
deprived of life. 

But when Sylvia knew and beheld Amynta’s beau- 
tiful and tender cheeks so lovely discoloured that no 
violet could pale more sweetly, and saw him languish- 
ing in such a manner that his soul seemed to be exhaling 
in his last sigh, crying and smiting her fair bosom she 
let herself fall like a Bacchante on his prostrate body 
and joined face to face, mouth to mouth. 


CHORUS 


Did modesty then not withhold her who is so severe 
and coy? 


ELPINO 


Modesty restrains a feeble love, but it is too feeble a 
bridle for powerful love: she, as if she had a fountain in 
her eyes, began to bathe his cold face with her tears, and 
that water was of so great virtue that he revived, and, 
opening his eyes, sighed forth a sorrowful “Ah me!” 
But that sad breath which parted so bitter from his 
heart met the breath of his beloved Sylvia, and being 
caught by her sweet mouth was all of a sudden sweetened 
there. Who could tell what rapture held both the 
lovers at that time, when Sylvia was assured of the 
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AMINTA 


Aminta de l’amor de la sua ninfa? 

E vistosi con lei congiunto e stretto? 
Chi é servo d’Amor, per sé lo stimi: 
Ma non si puo stimar non che ridire. 


Coro 
Aminta é sano si, ch’egli sia fuori 
De ’I rischio de la vita? 


ELPINO 

Aminta é sano, 
Se non ch’alquanto ha pur graffiato ’1 viso 
Ed alquanto dirotta la persona; 
Ma sara nulla, ed ei per nulla il tiene. 
Felice lui, che si gran segno ha dato 
D’amore, e de l’amore il dolce or gusta, 
A cui gli affanni scorsi ed i perigli 
Fanno soave e dolce condimento! 
Ma restate con Dio, ch’io vo’ seguire 
Il mio viaggio e ritrovar Montano. 


Coro 


Non so se il molto amaro 
Che provato ha costui servendo, amando, 
Piangendo e disperando, 
Raddolcito esser puote pienamente 
D’alcun dolce presente. 
Ma, se pit caro viene 
E pit si gusta dopo ’! male il bene, 
To non ti chieggo, Amore, 
Questa béatitudine maggiore. 
Béa pur gli altri in tal guisa: 
Ma la mia ninfa accoglia 
Dopo brevi preghiere e servir breve; 
E siano 1 condimenti 
De le nostre dolcezze 
Non si gravi tormenti, 
Ma soavi disdegni 
E soavi repulse, 
Risse e guerre cui segua, 
Reintegrando i cori, o pace o tregua, 
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other’s life and Amynta assured of the love of his 
nymph, seeing himself thus close within her arms? 
Let him who is a votary of Love divine it in his heart; 
but none else can conceive it, much less express it. 


CHORUS 


Is Amynta then so well that he is in no danger of 
his life ? 


ELPINO 


Amynta is safe and sound; he has only scratched 
his face a little, and his body is somewhat shaken, but 
it will be nothing, and he accounts it nothing. Happy 
is he who has given so great a proof of his love and now 
tastes its sweets, which extreme grief and danger so 
dearly and sweetly season. But God be with you, I 
must resume my way to find out Montanus. 


CHORUS 


I know not whether all the bitterness this lover has 
borne in serving, courting, weeping and despairing 
can be sufficiently sweetened by any present delight. 
But if joy indeed comes dearer and relishes better after 
pain: Love, I do not ask for this height of happiness. 
Let others take this cup in that manner; as for me, 
let my nymph receive me after brief prayers and brief 
service, and may the seasoning of our delights be not 
such grievous torments, but gentle disdains, sweet 
repulses, strifes and wars, which, reuniting our hearts, 
may soon bring truce or heart-refreshing peace. 
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Bellamy, Daniel. Pastoral Dialogues. Scenes from 
Guarini’s Pastor Fido, 1722. 

Anon. The Faithful Shepherd, 1736. 

Lloyd, Robert. The Capricious Lovers, 1764. 

Phillis at Court, 1767. 

Rolt, Richard. The Royal Shepherd, 1764. 

Bickerstaffe, Isaac. Daphne and Amintor, 1765. 

Tenducct, S. Amintas, an English Opera, 1769. 

Dibdin, Charles. Shepherdess of the Alps, 1780. 

Grove, William. The Faithful Shepherd. Translated 
into English from The Pastor Fido of the Cav. 
Guarini, 1782. 


ENGLISH PASTORAL PLAYS, SHOWING 
TRACES OF ITALIAN INFLUENCE 


Peele, George. Arraignement of Paris, 1584. 
Lyly, John. Midas: a Comedy, 1592. 
—— Gallathea, 1592. 
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Anon. A Pastoral Pleasant Comedie of Robin Hood 
and Little John, 1594. 

Lyly, John. The Woman in the Moone, 1597. 

Love’s Metamorphosis, 1601. 

Anon. ‘The Maydes Metamorphosis, 1600. 

Daniel, Samuel. The Queen’s Arcadia, 1606. 

Hymen’s Triumph, 1615. 

Fletcher, John. The Faithful Shepherdess, 1610. 

Brooke, Samuel. Melanthe, 1615. 

Montague, Walter. Shepherd’s Paradise, 1629. 

Goffe, Thomas. The Careless Shepherdess, 1629. 

Jonson, Ben. Chlorinda, 1630. 

The Sad Shepherd, 1041. 

Pan’s Anniversary, 1641. 

ixnevet, Ralph. Rhodon and Iris, 1631. 

Fletcher, Phineas. Sicelides, a Piscatory Drama, 
1631. 

Tatham, John. Love Crowns the End, 1632. 

Anon. Florimene, a Pastoral, 1635. 

Rutter, Joseph. The Shepherd’s Holiday, 1635. 

Heywood, Thomas. Amphrisa, the Forsaken Shep- 
heardesse, 1637. 

Apollo and Daphne, 1637. 

Cowley, Abraham. Love’s Riddle, 1638. 

Randolph, Thomas. Amyntas, or the Impossible 
Dowry, 1638. 

Glapthorne, Henry. Argalus and Parthenia, 1639. 

Shirley, James. Arcadia, 1640. 

Baron, Robert. Gripus and Hegio, 1647. 

Peaps, William. Love in its Ecstasy, 1649. 

Willan, Leonard. Astraca, 1651. 

Flecknoe, Richard. Love’s Dominion, 1654. 

Love’s Kingdom, 1664. 

Cox, Robert. Acteon and Diana, 1650. 

Lower, William. Yhe Enchanted Lovers, 1658. 

Forde, Thomas. Love’s Labyrinth, 1660. 

Webster, John. The Thracian Wonder, 1661. 

Killigvew, Thomas. Bellamira, 1663. 

Shadwell, Thomas. The Royal Shepherdess, 1669. 

Crowne, J. Calisto, 1675. 
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Anon. Constant Nymph: or the Rambling Shepherd, 
1678. 

Tuichin, John. The Unfortunate Shepherd, 1685. 

Motteux, Pierre Antoine. The Novelty. Every Act 
a Play, 1697. 

Oldmixon, John. Grove, or Love’s Paradise, 1700. 

Congreve, William. The Judgment of Paris, r7or. 

Anon. Fickle Shepherdess, 1703. 

Grebey, Giacomo. Loves of Ergasto, 1705. 

Aston, Anthony. Pastora; or, The Coy Shepherdess, 
1709. 

Anne, Countess of Winchelsea. Aristomenes, or The 
Royal Shepherd, 1713. 

Hughes, John. Cupid and Hymen’s Holiday, 1714. 

Apollo and Daphne, 1716. 

Gay, John. The What d’ye Call It? 1715. 

Acis and Galatea, 1732. 

Cibber, Colley. Myrtillo, 1716. 

Love in a Riddle, 1729. 

—— Damon and Phillida, 1729. 

Theobald, Lewis. Pan and Syrinx, 1718. 

Bellamy, Daniel. The Absent Nymph; or the Doating 
Swain, 1723. 

—— The Rival Nymphs; or the Merry Swain, 
1723. 

—— Love Triumphant; or the Rival Goddesses, 
1723. 

Moiteux, P. Acis and Galatea, 1723. 

Roger and Joan, 1739. 

Ramsay, Allan. Gentle Shepherd, 1725. 

Cibber, Theophilus. Patie and Peggie; or the Fair 
Foundling, 1730. 

Anon. The Judgment of Paris; or, The Triumph of 
Beauty, 1731. 

Cavey, Henry. Teraminta, 1732. 

Rolt, Richard. Eliza, 1743. 

Hoadley, John. Love’s Revenge, 1744. 

Phoebe. Pastoral Opera, 1748. 

Mendez, Moses. The Chaplet, 1749. 

— The Shepherd’s Lottery, 1751. 
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Boyce, Samuel. The Rover; or, Happiness at Last, 
1752. 

Morgan, M. Philoclea, 1754. 

Florizel and Perdita; or, the Sheep-shearing, 

1754. 

Lennox, Charlotte. Philander, a Dramatic Pastoral, 
1758. 

Hill, Aaron. Duraxes. Pastoral Opera, 1760. 

Lloyd, Robert. Arcadia; or, The Shepherd’s Wedding, 
1761. 

Harris, James. The Spring, 1762. 

Thomas. Elizabeth. A Dramatic Pastoral, 1762. 

Anon. The Arcadian Nuptials, 1764. 

Anon. Parthenia; or, The Lost Shepherdess, 1764. 

Cunningham, Josiah. The Royal Shepherds, 1765. 

Dibdin, Charles. Shepherd’s Artifice, 1765. 

Garrick, David. Cymon, 1767. 

Love, James. The Village Wedding, 1767. 

Anon. Love and Innocence, 1769. 

Gentleman, Francis. Cupid’s Revenge, 1772. 

Keate, George. The Monument in Arcadia, 1773. 

More, Hannah. The Search after Happiness, 1773. 

Burgoyne, J. The Maid of the Oaks, 1774. 

Goodwin, T. The Loyal Shepherds, 1779. 

Mansell, William. Fairy Hill; or, May Day, 1784. 

Woodward, Henry. The Seasons, 1785. 

Murphy, Arthur. The Choice, 1786. 

Shirrefs, Andrew. Jamie and Bess, 1787. 

Steele, Archibald. The Shepherd’s Wedding, 1790. 

Learmont, John. The Unequal Rivals, 1791. 
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